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fo VERY year is a new book. 


‘(pening pages, white and fair, 
Ready for pictures rich and rare 
Drawn and colored with tende care, 
To brighten the lives around.” » 


Is there a child in our primary schools too small to 
understand that the days of the new year are like the 
fresh blank leaves of a book, upon which may be 
written the record of each day? Surely the teachers 
of the little folks who have a magical way of making 
them understand far more difficult things than this, 
will not despair of impressing upon these tender 
souled little ones, that it rests with them whether this 
page that is opened freshly each morning shall have 
beautiful lines or bad blots upon it. What kind of a 
page have we made to-day? will always be a timely 
question to build up and strengthen character. 


During the last year the important question which 
has always to be settled by a new paper as to whether 
or no it shall be a success, has been definitely an- 
swered in our case by generous words and an equally 
generous subscription list. But a continued success 
means a renewal of subscriptions and the welcome of 
an increased number of hungry teachers for a seat. at 
the monthly table spread for their benefit. Beside» 
each of last year’s guests isan empty chair for the” 
new-comer. Will not all former subscribers see to it 
that their old place is promptly filled through a re- 
newed subscription and that there is no empty place 
beside them? To begin the New Year by looking to 
this business matter at the outset will bring peace of 
mind both to subscriber and publishers. 


The February number of this paper will be issued 
early to meet the wants of teachers in the celebration 


of Washington’a birthday. A beautiful half tone 
engraving of Washington of suitable size for framing 
will accompany each copy of the next number. This 
will be of service in the birthday exercises and a 
handsome ornament for the school-room. 


January, 1894 


Number 1 


Such a wave of gratitude has rolled back to us 
from the teachers, everywhere, for the artistic picture 
sent out with the Christmas number that we antici- 
pate the same surpriseand pleasure for our readers in 
the gift of the Washington engraving. 


The appreciative editor of the Hducational Record 
(Canada) shows his estimate of Primary EpucaTion 
by a liberal scissoring from its columns ;—a flatter- 
ing recognition of the merits of the paper, it is true, 
—but, this appropriated matter is NOT CREDITED. 
On turning the leaves of the October number of the 
Record, column after column,— yes, page after page 
—— was recognized as familiar matter,— also in the Nov- 
ember number: editorials, contributions, and selec- 
tions follow each other as calmly as if they were on . 
their native heath. But nota hint is given by the 
editor of the source from which this matter was pur- 
loined. 

Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and 
some take it, when within reachable distance. If 
honesty cannot be found in an educational journal 
where shall it be looked for? 


The following letter from a teacher in the grammar 
grades is given here as one of the many letters of a 
similar nature which come to the editorial desk. 


Dear Editor :— Will you permit a criticism of your 
paper? I subscribed for it on the appearance of its first 
number, a sample copy of which was sent me by request. 
Now any criticism is not upon the contents of the paper— 
heaven forbid! for has it not been my sheet-anchor in all 
the year past !—but npon its name— Primary Epvucation. 

Now I am a grammar school teacher; and because of 
that came near never seeing the paper at all. Your agent 
came into the school-building with the paper, but limited by 
the name himself, visited only the primary rooms. Chanc- 
ing to step into one of the primary rooms, I saw the paper. 
At once I sent for a sample copy and have enjoyed every 
number of it. Now what I would ask is, why do you name 
it Primary Epucation and so give out the impression that 
it is a paper only for the primary teachers? Why do you 
allow your agents to ignore the intermediate and lower 
grammar grades? It is a mistake. The paper has been 
worth more to me (fourth grade from the principal’s room) 
than any other paper I have ever subscribed for. 

GRAMMAR GRADE. 


It has never been the intention to limit the scope 
of this paper to the work of the first three years of 
school and it is a pleasure to know that so many 
teachers in the grammar and intermediate grades find 
help and inspiration in its columns. The principal 
who writes ‘‘I take fourteen copies of Primary Epu- 
CATION” aroused a curiosity to know if a copy were 
given to every grammar teacher in his building. It 
is safe to assert that the range of subjects for 1894 


. will be wider, instead of narrower. 
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The Education of the Heart. 


Love is the most fundamental of all human impulses ; it 
is the sum total of all the impulses that go beyond self. It 
makes for interest, for enthusiasm, for fervor. And as 
teachers we have to work more and more with interest. You 
cannot lay much of the stress of educational work upon the 
will with children, but most of it must be done through 
interest. The value of your teaching is not the information 
you have put into the mind, but the interest you have awak- 
ened. If the heart is trained, the rest grows out of it. In- 
terest the heart, the feelings, the emotions, for they are the 
fundamental facts. The mind is evolved out of heartiness. 
People do not have mind worth speaking of unless they have 
capacity for sensitiveness. The characters of great men 
prove this’ Whether in fiction or in prose, we are always 
coming up against the great fact that it is enthusiasm that 
governs the world. We have not fealized the educational 
possibilities of it. Of all things in the world, love is the most 
educable, the most plastic ; it can twine itself about the low- 
est and most indecent things in the world and spend its 
energies there, or climb the heavenly ladder, as Plato said, 
and identify itself with all that is most worthy, most precious 
and most lovely. 

We are coming to find that the love of science roots in 
love of nature. The best thing that we can do for children 
is to teach them to love nature as Thoreau loved it. To 
teach a love of.nature is the real object of science, and un- 
less it does teach that it is more or less an abortion. 

People who want to do something, who yearn for a cause, 
characteristic of all who really love, show the need of heart 
culture. Wherever a teacher or a parent can substitute a 
higher for a lower object of thought even for a single 
moment ; a larger for a narrower horizon ; a better piece of 
music or literature for a worse one ; a higher interest in life, 
just so far they have helped to climb this ladder of which 
Plato spoke. — G. Stanley Hall. 


Fewer Children ina-Room. 


It is obvious that the young woman with fifty-six pupils 
before her is attempting what no mortal can perform. I 
suppose it is practicable for one young woman to hear the 
lesson out of one book of all of fifty children before her dur- 
ing the hours of the school session, and keep a certain 
amount of watch over the children who are not reciting their - 
lessons, providing the grading is almost perfect, and we are 
going to be satisfied with “uniform” results. But the new 
teaching is of quite a different character. It requires alert- 
ness, vitality, and sympathetic enthusiasm. It is exhausting. 
Virtue goes out of the teacher at every moment. What is 
the possible remedy? To double the number of teachers 
would not be too much ; for twenty-five or_thirty pupils are 
quite enough for one teacher to grapple with. The indi- 
vidual requires teaching in these days, and no teaching is 
good which does not awaken interest in the pupils. 

— President Eliot. 





Stimulate the Imagination. 


There is a kind of literature which should fill an im- 
portant place in every teacher’s reading — for we take it 
that every teacher is a reader. We refer to high-class 
poetry. There is something in the daily work of the school- 
room which is peculiarly adapted to dull the imagination. 
If the teacher finds himself or herself falling into humdrum 
or prosy ways of thinking and looking at things — which, by 
the way, is a great misfortune —we know no better cor- 

rective than spending a little time daily in the companion- 
' ship of such men as Tennyson, or Wordsworth, or 
Shakespeare, or Burns. Such reading, when does enough 
of it to enjoy it heartily, as almost every one soon will, 
tones up the mind like a refreshing stimulant, dispelling the 
boding clouds, and leaving the whole man brighter, more 
hopeful, and better fitted to do the hard work of life with 
cheerful courage and energy. ‘Try it, teachers.— Sef.;°: .*, 
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Primary Salaries. 


By ANDREw S. Draper, Supt. Schools, Cleveland, O. 

T is very commonly asserted by educational speakers and 
writers that primary teachers ought to be paid as liberally 
as the teachers of more advanced grades. The suggestion 

seems to command approval. In a public gathering it is 
invariably applauded. No one dissents. Yet the primary 
salaries are materially below the others and are gaining 
ground very slowly if at all. 

Conditions and customs rather than reason have produced 
this. The unthinking have seemed to think that any one 
can teach very young children. The educational world has 
apparently thought so too. The teachers of some exper- 
ience in primary grades have been advanced to the higher 
grades as vacancies have occurred, because there was more 
pay and the novice has been put at the lowest primary work 
because the children in that grade were not old enough to 
hold her to account and because she was glad to get or keep 
any place at any pay. 

It frequently happens that teachers who have become ex- 
perts in primary work are continued therein and kept from 
positions of higher pay, decause they are so succesful. They 
are really made to pay a penalty, so fas as money goes, be 
cause they do so well with the beginners. Others who know 
less, have less power and adaptation, and are capable of less 
beneficent results, pass on to higher moneyed rewards. 

The relative importance of the work of the primary 
teacher ought no longer to require serious argument. Chil- 
dren who do not know and cannot tell ought to be in safer 
and stronger hands than children who will see and will not 
fail to tell. The spirit of inquiry and investigation is the 
essential principle of the new education. It must be in- 
stilled into the mind of the child at the outset if it is to-be 
done, or well done, at all. The habits of observation and 
perception, of precision, exactness and thoroughness must 
be acquired early if strongly acquired at all. The same 
thing is true of the qualities which enter into moral character 
and create a feeling of self respect. Ina word, if the school 
education is rightly commenced, the child is safer, he will 
do more things for himself and get on more rapidly, and the 
work of instruction can be very much facilitated thereafter. 

But this foundation work can only be performed by a true 
teacher. One must have heart for the work, love for little 
children, tact in managing them, in gaining their affection 
and in arousing their interest. But mere love for children 
or the ability to amuse them is not enough. One must have 
power to start their mental forces into activity and strength 
to give them strength. In addition to all this a true primary 
teacher must have a wise and discerning judgment for no 
two children are alike and she must know what to do under 
the circumstances of each particular case and she must know 
at once and be able to act quickly and with animation. 

These qualities are rarely found in the young girl fresh 
from the high school and certainly not in the young girl who 
never saw the inside of a high school. They come only 
with maturity, with culture and with training. A primary 
teacher without a high school education and special study 
of the literature of the subject and training in the work of 
the primary schools, is scarcely worthy of the name. 

Scholarship and culture are of untold value in the primary 
schools and they ought to be remunerated as highly as 
scholarship and culture are remunerated in any other schools. 
Artistic power ought to command a high price in any school, 
and ina primary school it ought certainly to command as 
high a price and perhaps a little higher price than in any 
other school. But persons who are merely able to shuffle 
along in the primary schools, whose knowledge is limited to 
primary work, who are incapable of artistic touch, are worth 
no more in primary schools than in any other schools and 
hardly as much. 

In other words, no movement for better salaries in the 
primary schools can succeed upon the old plan of leaving 
such schools at the mercy of novices, either young novices 
or older ones. Qualified, accomplished, and specially 
expert service must be the basis of any successful movement 


-*foy*higher salaries in primary work. 
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Expert service is imperatively necessary with the be- 
ginners and it ought to be provided. It is too much to 
expect, however, that any number of highly educated women, 
specially prepared for and adapted to this work, will be 
willing to pursue it at a sacrifice of compensation. They 
will naturally seek the higher pay. The place of higher pay 
will, in common sentiment, be deemed to be the place of 
higher honor and that consideration will have weight. 
Unless better pay is readily accorded to better service the 
primary schools must continue to suffer. 

In the city of Cleveland, the compensation of teachers in 
the elementary’ schools has for many years depended upon 
two considerations, viz. length of service and the grade or 
class in which the teacher was employed. So far as the 
grade was concerned, the pay was the same in all grades 
until the seventh was reached when there was a sharp ad- 
vance and there was also another between the seventh and 
eighth grades. The result was that teachers were contin- 
ually ambitious to advance through the grades in the hope 
of finally reaching the seventh and then the eighth. This 
unduly emphasized the importance of the two highest grades 
and detracted from all below them. . 

Now it turned out upon investigation that fifty-eight 
’ teachers had been continually in charge of schools of be- 
ginners more than five years and twenty-nine more than ten 
years. They had been denied what was commonly consid- 
ered a promotion for but one reason, viz. because they were 
so successful where they were. The Board of Education 
has righted the wrong by providing that compensation in the 
first grade shall be equivalent to that in the seventh and 
eighth. So specially expert teachers are beginning to grav- 
itate towards the former as well as towards the latter. This 
is doing much to emphasize and dignify the primary work 
in the city as well as to secure the preparation of expert 
teachers for it. 

The cause of higher compensation for the teachers of be- 
ginners is a good one, for it means more accomplished and 
better teachers for the lowest grade and that in turn means 
more productive work all along the line. Expert teaching, 
in one grade as much as another, is based upon scholarship, 
breadth of accomplishment, thofoughness of special training, 
quickness of discernment and power of originality. This is 
the only basis upon which a demand for higher salaries in 
the primary grades can rest and it ought to be clearly under- 
stood that any such demand which does not rest upon such 
a foundation will fail, as it ought to. 


The Purpose of Study. 


The perpetuity of knowledge is the perpetuity of the 
purposes of knowledge. The methods of knowledge are 
constantly changing. The school books that were studied 
ten, twenty, thirty years ago have passed out of date; the 
scholars of to-day do not even know their names; but the 
purpose for which the school books are studied, the things 
we are trying to get out of them, are the same; and so 
across the years we clasp hands with our own school-boy 
days. 

— Bishop Brooks. 


One Little Saul. 


Nearly all the fine-spun theories of the dreamer are based on 
the ideal assumption that the teacher is a.sortof Gamaliel with 
one little Saul sitting at his feet. Under such Utopian con- 
ditions the dullard could be taught to read even as a prodigy. 
To learn an art quickly and well requires abundant practice, 
for it is that that makes perfect. How can each one ina 
school of fifty get the practice necessary to make him profi- 
cient in the art of reading? If there is any one reform that 
superintendents and directors should strive to institute, it is 
this : to relieve the primary school of its crowded condition. 
It is a burning shame to give the primary teacher sixty help- 
less, restless pupils with untutored minds, while we give to 
the high school teacher thirty pupils, able to help themselves, 
accustomed to habits of school life and with minds trained to 
study. 

—L. S. Shimmell. 
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Nature Study. 


How to Prepare for It. 
By Ipa GILBert Myers, Prin. Training School, Washington, D. C. 


HE doctors seem to agree that the study of nature is 
one of the very best instruments upon which to sharpen 
and exercise the springing faculties of young children 

and their decision is fortified by thoughtful disquisitions 
about “physchological bases” “mental development” and 
the rest of it. The upshot of the matter is, that what is 
known as nature study or elementary science has already 
been introduced into the primary schools of many places ; 
that it is at the door of others ; and that it is stirring up a 
great dust of distress and perturbation—to teachers— in its 
approach to the remaining ones. 

It may not be unprofitable right here to consider these 
teachers in connection with this comparatively new line of 
work. One hardly needs to say that this consideration ex- 
cludes that class of teachers fitted by study and experience 
to seize and assimilate the new with readiness and intelli- 
gence as well as that other class, absolved, to a certain 
extent, from the drudgery of thinking by the careful plan- 
ning and close direction incident to a highly organized 
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R. Anna Morris, 


Lecturer on Physical Culture and Teacher of 
the Delsarte System, Des Moines, Ia. 











school system where there is a great big O for Obedience 
but a very small one for originality. 

Besides these two there is another, less favored class, 
numbering thousands of teachers, found in the smaller towns, 
in the villages and in the well-nigh extinct “district schools” 
who, though isolated and comparatively independent, must 
take up this work if they hope to keep up with the proces- 
sion of progress. ‘These teachers are naturally bewildered 
and frightened at the probability of having to participate in 
this new department for which they are not one whit pre- 
pared. With the most of them there is first of all a great 
lack of information about nature. They and nature are 
blind, deaf and dumb to each other. Besides this unknow- 
ing state—rather as a result of it—they have no under- 
standing, no appreciation of the advantages growing from 
this study. But the necessity is close at hand and some- 
thing must be done to meet it. What many of them do is 
to fly excitedly to -botanies, zoologies and geologies, upon 
which they gorge themselves. They then grope through the 
mazes of a psychology or two. At this point they are more 
bewildered and frightened than ever —of course. 

Now what real thing can a teacher do to prepare herself 
for this work. First she can get out of doors into the big, 
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abundant world. There, little by little, she can get her eyes 
open. to see past the grosser scenes of the marvelous, the 
ever turning, the accidental, to the finer, subtler sights em- 
bracing the quiet unobtrusive micacles that make the world 
a daily wonder and delight. When she goes out with an 
earnest wooing of nature in her heart, nature comes to her. 
Birds call ; buzzing, chirping, whirring things challenge from 
grass and rock and tree; flowers nod confidingly ; dancing 
leaves beckon familiarly ; shower drops welcome her and 
fresh new scents fill her nostrils. Awakened at last her 
wonderment now is where to begin and what to choose out 
of all this lavishness as a starting point of study both for 
herself and for her pupils. 


If out of her experience she knows children; if she has 
found the well-spring of unflagging interest on their part she 
determines to begin with something manifestly alive —some- 
thing that grows hungry and sleepy and tired; something 
that plays and rollicks and quarrels, even, with its neighbors. 
These are kinship Hes binding these tired and hungry, or 
happy and gay birds and bugs to tired and hungry, or happy 
and gay boys and girls. Don’t you suppose that that boy is 
all alive to this bird that gets hnngry jus? as he does; that 
hunts about for something to eat just as he does; and what 
does this kindred creature eat? Ugh! Worms! Never 
mind that, but mind instead, how deftly he prepares them 
and how much he can do with only claws and a beak for 
tools. They seem made for just this kind of work. And 
his home! See him build it. Another tribute to those 
wonderful tools! Then a feeling of self-commiseration 
comes to that boy who can only walk, or at the best run, 
from place to place, while this creature spreads its wings and 
easily takes the upper air for its play ground and gives the 
sky its song. Wings wonderful! He’ll be sure to take a 
good look at them when the bird comes home again to see, 
if he can, how those happy flights are made. And so on 
with all the live world. What do they do and what do they 
do with! No straining after that sine gua non— interest — 
needed here. No artificial posturing or other affectation on 
the part of the teacher to produce enthusiasm. Everybody 
is wild with it. 

Some good little teacher by this time is saying that she 
takes a school paper often containing lessons on nature 
study. She recalls one about the bird which seemed to her 
more orderly, more logical than the plan given above. It 
begins ‘The bird has a head, a neck, a body, two wings and 
two legs,” and goes on in a neat, dry, scientific description 
—you know it—having that labeled and classified savor 
which is strength to the scientist but death to the boy. If 
a teacher wishes to effectually smother all interest in any- 
thing, let her introduce the study of it by a close methodical 
description. ‘That comes last of all, where the interest in 
what itis, whatit does and how it does it is so keen that this 
last touch can’t kill it and has its value there. 

Some nice, conventional teacher by this time is saying 
that I seem to think one teaches school out of doors. So 
she does or ought to one day in the week, at least, in fine 
weather. That one day should furnish material for much of 
the work of the other four. Think of the language lessons, 
free and spontaneous, about things seen on that memorable 
day! Think of the possibilities for number in caterpillars’ 
rings and legs; in plant leaves and flower petals! Think 
how the agony of spelling forty-year-old words passes into 
the pleasure of spelling a whole live sentence about that 
frisky squirrel that climbed a tree before their very eyes! 
Think of the love for out of doors, the health and the hap- 
piness! Think of the golden opportunities to get into the 
hearts and natures of pupils when the barrier between them 
and a teacher is broken down by common zeal in a common 
cause. 

This talk seems to have lapsed from a consideration of 
teachers to that of pupils. In the beginning their way is 
one, but soon the teacher, not by keener but by larger sight, 
outstrips the pupils and longs for sanction, corroboration of 
her seeing. Now let her read as well as look. Read Henry 
Thoreau—the silent. abiding lover of nature,— steeped in 
solitude so delicately sympathetic that each live thing lived 
its natural life before him unterrified and free. Read John 
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Burroughs, that intensely live man whose at-one-with us and 
at-one-with-the spirit of woods and fields inspires and en- 
livens and impels us to look and look forever. Read every 
word he has written. Pupils come more slowly along the 
same path. And what is to come out of all this! 

Children keen-sensed and observant concernihg all things 
in nature. Children with the habit of observation and 
influence that will either make them successful in affairs 
among men or resourceful in a well beloved solitude. Chil- 
dren with a well-founded store of information enabling them 
to have an intelligent understanding of the natural life of the 
world through a close knowledge of a hand’s breadth of it. 
By and by men and women, since this is a later dawning, 
who, through a knowledge of the smallest life as well as the 
highest, come into possession of the world spirit, so wonder- 
ful in its simplicity, in its harmony, and in its oneness. 





The New Year. 


‘¢ There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend. | 
But well I know 
That unto him who works and feels he works 
This same grand year is ever at the doors.” 


Primary Writing. 
XI. 


By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor Penmanship, Springfield, Mass, 
Suggestions for Movement Exercises. 


EVER give a movement exercise that is too difficult ; 
the minute you do that the child thinks only of the 
form of the letter and figure he is to make, and forgets 

all about the movement he is to use, and begins to draw them 
out slowly with his fingers. 

Simple exercises are best ; that is why it is a good plan to 
make squares, triangles and figures such as have been given 
in the preceding lessons filling them in with horizontal lines 
—small running o’s, etc. This gives variety and keeps 
pupils practicing on.simple, easy exercises. 

After the above remark in regard to difficult movement 
exercises, you may naturally ask or wish to ask me if the 
ovals given in the December number are not too difficult for 
first, second and third grade children. 

A few years ago a teacher who attempted anything of the 
kind would have been considered crazy even in the higher 
grammar classes, and yet the speed with which some of the 
pupils in these same higher classes can now write a good, 
plain, legible hand, because of this practice on movement 
exercises, and making application of it in their other work, 
shows that it is as practicable in the public schools as else- 
where. 

The lower down the grade —the younger the child when 
he learns that a line or a letter comes from the movement 
which produces it — the better. 

To answer the question, however. Some first grade 
teachers are able to get fifty per cent. of their children to 
make ovals with the muscular movement, — that is, rolling 
on the muscle of the fore-arm, — the power really coming 
from the muscles higher up in the arm and the shoulder. 
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The training of these muscles strengthens the arm and the 
child is better able to hold his hand in position, while it 
helps him to keep it from falling over on the side. 

Teachers in the second year of school are able to get even 
better results, of course, than the first grade teachers. Sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the second grade children are able to 
make them with the correct movement. 

Some third grade teachers are able to get ninety per cent. 
of their children to make ovals with this correct movement ; 
others are not. This may come from the diflerence in the 
average age of the difierent schools. Take, for example, a 
third grade where the average age is eight years, and 
another where the ages of the children would average eleven, 
the chances are that the school averaging eleven would write 
better than the other school, not because dull children write 
better than bright ones, but because they are older and are 
physically better developed. 

It seems as if children in the fourth year in school should 
be able to make ovals with the purely muscular movement, 
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and should be able, because of this drill, to hold their pens 
correctly and easily, and to keep the hand in position with- 
out great effort. When penholding is learned by practice 
and drill on exercises, and comes because of this drill and 
practice, you have a penholding and a position of the hand 
that will stay by you. 

When John, James and Charles let their hands fall over 
on the side, thereby shutting off all power from the arm, it 
is simply because they have not been made to see that they 
cannot use the muscles of their arms if the side of the hand 
is dragging over the paper, or if the wrist is fastened down 
to the desk. Another reason may be, and very likely is, be- 
cause they have not had practise enough to strengthen their 
arms so that they can hold them as they ought to be held. 

A good way to illustrate this movement is to take a 
medium sized rubber ball (not too soft), place it under 
the muscle of your own arm, on the desk or table where the 
children can all see. Take a pen in your hand, let the hand 
glide on the nails of the third and fourth fingers, then make 
any easy movement exercise you wish. This is simply to 
illustrate the way in which the arm is to roll on the muscle 
instead of sliding on the arm. After showing this exercise 
stiffen the wrist ; let it come down hard on the paper; show 
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the children how impossible it is to roll the arm on the ball 
when the wrist is close to the desk. 

Again let the hand fall over on the side, and let them see 
that the ball will not roll or work around under your arm. 
Teach them that what is true of the ball, which they can see, 
is just as true of their muscles which they cannot see, and 
that if they wish to have their muscles do their writing for 
them they must not fasten down their wrists on the desks or 
turn their hands over on the side, because in this way they 
do just what the motor man does on the electric car, when 
he shuts off the power and puts on the brakes. 


Tracing Lesson, (Figs. 1 2.) 


The copy at the top is printed in black ink. The copy is 
repeated three times in blue ink for tracing over with pen and 
ink. Then two lines are left blank for writing, two lines for 
tracing, two blank spaces for writing, one line of tracing and 
three lines of writing. 

The object of tracing is to gain correct mental concepts 
of letters and words through the muscular sense,—or in 
other words, children learn to write by writing. 

Writing is not entirely dependent upon the eye as many 
suppose. Every time a letter or word is traced, the cells in 
the motor area of the brain are stimulated to act; or, in 
other words, the brain feels this sensation of the moving of 
the hand and arm; and in tracing over perfect forms of 
letters the brain learns how the hand and arm must move to 
make these perfect letters. Every time you trace a word 
perfectly you have made an impression on the brain. Con- 
tinue to trace to strengthen these impressions until the habit 
is formed. 

Prof. James says: ‘‘ Habits are due to pathways through 
the nerve centres.” Tracing deepens these pathways. 
Children should first trace, then write in spaces, then on or- 
dinary writing paper. 

Trace, then reproduce. © Trace first to get mental pic- 
tures, reproduce to see how perfect a mental picture you 
have registered in the brain. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 are exercises to accompany the tracing 
lesson. There are several easier exercises which might be 
used in connection with this page of tracing. Any exercise 
is good which has a tendency to develop the gliding move- 
ment— small, running o’s or sliding back and forth across 
the paper. Children in the third, fourth and fifth grades 
may practice on these with profit. 

To give these exercises, turn the paper so that the lines 
will be vertical instead of horizontal and then make letters 
on every other line, when practicing running letters, and on 
every line, when writing words. 

These exercises have a tendency to teach uniform spacing 
as it requires as much muscular control to stop at a given 
point as it does to go ahead. 

The children are inclined to make the letters too large. 
They cannot slide easily, consequently try to get across the 
paper by making the letters larger. The letters should be 
the same size as they are in the copies; the slides long be- 
tween the letters. 


Protab Chunder Mozoomdar, the famous representative 
of the high caste culture of India, said, in a_ recent 
lecture in Boston, that he wondered that the Americans 
have not built a mighty church near their Niagara. 
He said the four Vedas are full of the worship of 
God in nature. In them the mountains and the rivers 
are the types and expression of Diety. ll faith needs 
symbols, and symbols lead to faith as words lead to acts. 
God’s spirit is in the visible forms of nature. It is the 
unseen made seeable, the unknown made knowable. 


Plato thought education should be compulsory, and that 
its advantages should be extended to women. Co-educa- 
tion and compulsory school laws, according to this, are 
twenty-three hundred years old ! 
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Kindergarten Spirit in Primary 
: Work— IV. 


By S. LiLIAN BLAISDELL, Minneapolis, 


A Winter Thought. 


" OR several days we have been studying little water- 

F drops in their winter dresses, frost, snow and ice 

crystals,” says Miss Try. ‘“ We have observed effects 

of their crystallizing activities and the new usefulness of each 

result. And such a lovely time as we’ve had representing 

snow crystals, particularly in the games. Many a moral 
point has gained strength thereby. 

“The endeavor to form, in co-operation, a ¢rue and pure 
crystal, has, among other things, fostered, especially, the 
community spirit, and therewith engendered a certain feel- 
ing of individual responsibility for the good of the whole. 
‘The opportunity is ripe for making this feeling a conscious 
and strong motive force in the child’s life, so our thoughts 
for “day will be the ‘ value of individual effort.’ ” 

The Morning Talk.— “ After reviving the facts which will 
serve the best foundation for the new thought,” she contin- 
ues, “I shall tell a story of some little snow-flakes in the sky 
who saw some boys with sleds approaching a certain large 
hill, which, to their amazment, is quite bare. Each flake de- 
sires to help the boys, and cover the hill, but reflects thus : 
‘I am too small, I could never cover the hill ; what use to go 
down?’ (This is but a hint of their conversation. ) 

Finally a wise little flake says : 


“One of us, indeed, would hardly be felt, 
One of us there would quickly melt 
But I'll help you, and you help me, 
Then what a big white drift we'll be.” 


“The others answer: ‘We’ll do what we can,’ and the 
hill is soon covered. The moral will not be formulated until 
later in the day, when the impression has grown more vivid. 

“ For externallizing the impressien to intensify it and pro- 
vide practical application, we shall, 1, illustrate the story ; 
long hills on the sand table, with scrap of white paper to 
designate part covered by one flake; and same sketched 
with pencil or crayon. During one period of silent work, 
the children will show (with the pencil, or by arranging un- 
colored pegs or lentils), flakes in groups helping one another 
(numbers designated). 

2, we shall become as a little snow-flake and live out its 
experience. Mother Nature has, besides a long hill to be 
covered with snow, ever so many tender flower roots and 
seeds that need protection from wind and cold. Where ave 
the flowers? At this several children will drop heads on 
the desk, others come forward and stoop with bowed heads. 
The rest, but one, shall be the snow-flakes, the one, Jack 
Frost. 

After a moment’s conversation in Cloudland as to the 
merits of the flakes ‘helping one another’ toward protec- 
ing the flowers from Jack Frost; a verse from the Winter 
Song (Songs and Games for Little Ones) may be sung ; then 
the snow will fall (simple waltz step and floating movement 
of arm, up and down aisles, for tis long way from Cloud- 
land).sWill Jack Frost get a chance to nip the flowers?” 
Sing second and third verses. 

“When the snow presently melts, the drops will, little by 
little, form ‘The Stream,’ and finally ‘give’ themselves to ? 
and to ? by the wayside (slipping back into seats). Flowers 
will grow little by littie and be gathered. 

“3, For special application, each child will form a large 
snow crystal with sticks or tablets, partly from dictation and 
we shall note and discuss effects of one stick or tablet found 
awry oromitted. Further application will be suggested by 
the reading, the number, and more stories (historical etc.) 
another day.” 

But you have said nothing of reading? ‘Oh, all along 
the way, we shall occasionally pause to hear what the crayon 
or chart (see description in December article) has to say of 
our work and the story ; or tell of the same with our pencils. 

“In the primer we shall make use of what nest-building, 
honey-gathering or rain-drop stories we can find —the snow 
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stories having been exhausted long since. Consext, in most 
cases, of course, will have to supply the missing link for cor- 
relation. Suppose one of the bits of moss which the bird 
gathers, should say, ‘Oh, I am too small, I can be of no use 
etc.’ (what a pity we are obliged to force our material! Will 
the time ever come when a printing press, plus the operator 
will be at the command of every primary school?) ” 

And the number? “ Besides the incidental exercise of 
mathematical power afforded by the illustrative work, we 
shall discuss problems of penny-saving and earning, of min- 
utes improved and lost, etc. Certain drills occasioned by 
the necessities for solving the problems will also be given, 
but these secondary lessons, including phonic work, etc., 
must wait for another table. 

“For storing the memory : ‘ Help one another, the snow- 
flake said,’ ‘ Little drops of water,’ ‘ The best that I can,’ and 
‘ The little minutes,’ will be learned as we continue the study 
of water in its various forms. With streams will come down 
an advance thought: in union (of littles) is strength.” 


The Country School.* 
Old Fashioned School Days, 1800-1825. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


N the midst of the game of tag some one cried, “The 
| school-master’s coming,” and the uproar ceased. He 
was a quiet, rather stern-looking young man, the son of a 
farmer, of a neighboring town. For several winters he had 
been teaching, but not with the idea of making that his call- 
ing. He had gone through the common schools with credit, 
and studied at an academy for a year or two. Summers he 
worked on the farm, and he intended to be a farmer, but 


_ in winter work was slack at home; and, as he could be 


spared, he took the opportunity to gain ready money by 
teaching. There were many young men in the country towns 
doing likewise. 





Schoolgirls. 


His pay was small, but he was at no expense for his living, 
as he “ boarded round ”’, that is, he stayed with each family 
of the neighborhood for a length of time proportioned to 
the number of scholars it sent to the school. At the begin- 
ning of the term the teacher divided the number of days by 
the number of pupils, and thus determined how long he 
should stay with each family. When neighbor met 
neighbor it was always an interesting topic of inquiry where 
the teacher was stopping and where he was going next, and 
his having to “ warm so many beds ” was a standing joke. 


*We are indebted to the courtesy of D. Appleton & Co,, publishers of this book, for 
the use of text and accompanying cuts. 
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The school at work, 


The teacher of this winter’s school was at present staying 
at the Holmans, and the four children of the family came 
down hill with him, but ran on ahead when they approached 
the school-house. All had dinner baskets, the master in- 
cluded. When he was nearly to the school-house the schol- 
ars ran in, and when he entered the door he found them all 
standing in their places. He removed his hat, bowed, and 
said “‘ Good Morning,” and the whole school “made their 
manners ”’ the boys bowed and the girls courtesied — and 
said “Good Morning, Sir.” Then the older ones stepped 
over their seats, all sat down, and school began at once. 

Schools were supposed to begin at nine o’clock, but few 
teachers had watches, and they could not well be exact. 
Some would bring hour glasses, but the only time-keeper a 
school was sure to have was a noon mark on a southern 
‘window-sill. 


ec Bicdl in Phonics, 


By M. E. D. 


1. Give sounds, asking pupils to give name of letters 
whose sounds they hear. 

2. Pronounce words (from a list prepared for this use) 
beginning with familiar sounds, asking pupils to name the 
first letter. Long words will do quite as well as short ones, 
for this exercise. 

3- Reverse the preceding exercise asking for last letter 
whose sound they hear. 

4. Draw upon the blackboard a wheel-shaped diagram 
omitting the outer circle. At the end of each of these many 
lines, place the consonants and combinations, ch, sh, th 
and wk. Place some vowel in the center of this diagram, 
with fts proper marking. While the teacher points, the 
pupils give the sounds until a word is formed. Repeat the 
same until pupils discover the word formed. This drill is 
almost endless ; for, by changing the vowel sound in the 
center, dozens of words may be formed from the same dia- 
gram. 

No reference is made to the sfel/ing of words (by letter.) 


The first exercise in the morning was reading in the Tes- 
tament. Each scholar who was able_read two verses. 
The scholars began studying now, and the smallest children 
were called up to say their letters. . The youngest 
scholars had no books. When they recited they came up 
before the teacher, who pointed out the letters in the speller 
with his quill. This book was the famous Webster’s Spelling 
Book, a blue-covered, homely little volume, containing, 
besides the alphabet, the figures, Roman and Arabic, days 
of the week, months of the year, abbreviations, names of 
the states, and various other things. The speller also served 
as a reader. The first and simplest reading began with, 
“ No man may put off the law of God.” Further on were 
some little stories and fables, accompanied by a few rude 
pictures. Lastly came the Moral Catechism, starting with 
the question, “ Is pride commendable ?”’ 


These exercises are meant to quicken the sense of Acaring, 
and can often be used two or three minutes at a time. 

When children hear and pronounce new or strange words, 
formed by combining familiar sounds, the teacher may know 
that the children’s ears have been well trained. 


Let's Play. 


Oh! the blessed and wise little children, 
What sensible things they say! 

When they can’t have the things they wish for, 
They take others and cry, ‘‘ Let’s play!” 


Oh! the blessed and wise little children, 
What sensible things they say! 

And we might be as happy as they are, 
If we would be happy their way. 


What odds, ’twixt not having and having, 
When we have lived out our day! 

Let us borrow the children’s watchword — 
The magical watchword’ ‘‘ Let’s play!” 


— Helen Hunt. 
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_ Elementary Geography. 


For Primary Grades in Detroit, Mich. 


The course of study in elementary geography as outlined for teachers in the Detroit 
public schools is completed in this number. It 1s given here for the benefit of teachers 
who must rely upon themselves for guidance in this branch of study. The outline 
is very full and clear and cannot fail to be of service to all primary teachers.—Ep. ) 


( Continued from October number.) 
A Class — Second Grade. 


1. Form — Island— observe and describe Belle Isle ; 
tell children about some other islands different from Belle 
Isle. 

River — observe the Detroit River, breadth, color of 
water, banks, motion of water, where water comes from, 
where water goes. 

Develop ideas of a lake and a spring. 

2. Size.— Dimensions of school room; also hight of 
school building. 

Develop idea of boundary lines. 

3. Pxiace.—Cardinal points. 

Location : 

a. Of school-house. 
4. Of room in building. 
¢. Of places in vicinity. 

Draw map of school room floor to a scale, locate desks, 
teacher’s table, etc. 

4. WEATHER AND Srasons. — Observation of weather. 

Changes of seasons. 

Daily motion of sun, observe shadows at different parts 
of day. 

Observe different amounts of heat in different parts of 
day— in which direction from us is the sun when we get 
the most heat? 

Observe lengths of days in diflerent seasons. 

Evaporation — what become of water after a rain, of 
water which leaves clothes im process of drying, of water in 
teakettle when it boils dry. Lead children to know of the 
presence of moisture in the atmosphere. Make simple 
experiments. 

Notice direction of winds — what can winds do. (Air 
as a substanee in motion has pushing force.) 

5. VeceTaTioN.— Kinds of soil— sand, gravel, clay 
and loam — uses of each. 

Gardens —when and how made. Vegetables raised in 
gardens in and about Detroit. 

Common trees found in vicinity. 

6. Animas. — Uses —food, clothing, beasts of burden, 
etc. 
Animals likely to be found on a Wayne county farm — 
names, how and why raised. 

Wild animals to be found in this vicinity. 

7. Muinerats. —Salt and petroleum,—where and how 
obtained. 

8. PropLe.— Read and talk about Chinese, compare 
their manner of living with ours, observe and describe 
objects brought from China. 

9. Mopss or Lirr.—Stores — why needed — work done 
by merchants. 

Banks — work done in them. 

Post-office — work done in it. 

Work done by boats and railroad trains which come to 
and go from Detroit. 


B Class—Third Grade. 
1. STRUCTURE.— Relief of school district, study by 
actual observation. 

1. Land surface is made up of slopes; these may 
be long or short, gradual or abrupt. Find one 
of each kind in vicinity, observe it closely, 
describe, and model in sand from memory. 

2. Slopes meeting at their upper edges form water 
partings, find water partings in vicinity, observe, 
describe, model. ‘This idea of a water parting 
is very important in its relation to an under- 
standing of drainage. 

3. Slopes also meet at their lower edges (valleys), 
find such a meeting in vicinity and observe 
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what happens at this place when it rains. Why 
a stream of water forms here. 

4. Develop idea of brook-basin, find stream in vicinity 
(if no permanent ones then watch one made 
during rain), and observe. 

@. Basin — from how far is the water drained into 

this brook ? 

4. Direction — the water will flow the way the land 
é slopes. 

Velocity of water is determined by slope. 

Size of brook is determined by size of basin and 

amount of rainfall. 

é. Banks and mouth. 

J. Mud in brook—where it comes from — what 
becomes of it. 
g. Uses of a brook. 

2. PiLace.— Semi-cardinal points. 

Draw map of school room floor to a scale, also map of 
school yard. 

3- CLIMATE. 

a. Moisture. 
1. Evaporation — where moisture in air comes from. 
2. Productions — clouds, fog, mist, rain, hail, snow, 
dew and frost. 
6. Heat. Observe daily temperature — read ther- 
mometer. 
Position of sun : 
t. During different parts of the day. 
2. During different parts of the year. 

4. VEGETATION. — Soil — fertile and barren. 

Uses of plants — food, clothing, lumber, etc. 

Observe and learn names of five fruit trees found in 
vicinity, also two ornamental ones. 

5- ANniMALs.—Some which live on land, in water, in 
warm countries, in cold countries, in forests, on grassy 
plains. 

Read about camel and notice particularly how it is fitted 
to live on a desert. 

Special study of bears — brown and polar. 

6. Mrnerats.—Chalk and graphite, where and how 
obtained. 

7. Prop_te.— Elementary lessons on races represented 
in community. 

8. Mopres or Lire.— Occupations, farming, mining, 
lumbering, manufacturing, commerce. 

Excite ideas of a city. a town, a state. 

g- GOVERNMENT.—Lead children to find that which 
they can comprehend about the city government. 


A Class—Third Grade. 


1. STRUCTURE.— Forms of land and water. Through 
observation, aided by imagination, develop clear concepts 
of island, continent, peninsular, isthmus, cape, lake, ocean, 
sea, gulf, bay, strait, harbor, plain, hill, valley, mountain, 
(peak, chain, system,) river. basin, spring, creek, river 
system. 

Use oral description by teacher, written descriptions, 
maps, models, pictures. 

2. Derroir.— Draw map of city showing river front, 
Campus Martius, City Hall, Belle Isle and Grand Circus 
Parks, Fort St., Gratiot Ave., Woodward Ave., Michigan 
Ave., Grand River Ave., and child’s own home and school. 

Observe distance and direction of these places from his 
home. : 

3. Wayne County.— Draw wap, showing townships, to 
some scale. 

Learn names of townships bordering on Detroit. 

4. STATE OF MICHIGAN : 

a. Parts— Upper and lower peninsulas and many 
islands. ‘ 

4. Length (280 miles) and breadth (200 miles), of 
Lower Peninsular, use these ditances in prob- 
lems. 

c. Boundaries. 

@. Surface—-Upper Peninsula broken and rugged, 
mountainous in western part. 

Lower Peninsula —a plain rising into hills in 
central and western parts. — 


AS 
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e. Drainage — observe slopes and general direction 
of rivers. 

Rivers — Detroit, St. Clair and Grand. 

Lakes — Michigan, Huron, Erie, Ontario, St. 
Clair. 

f. Coastline— Green Bay, Grand Traverse, Sagi- 
naw, Mackinaw Straits and St. Clair canal. 

Climate — find how climate in different parts of 
state compares with that of Detroit. 

Vegetation — locate fertile parts of state and tell 
their principa! productions. 

i. Tell what people are doing in different parts of 
state. Agriculture, lumbering and mining are 
leading industries. 

Cities — Detroit, Lansing, Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Saginaw, Jackson, Ann Arbor and Mar- 
quette. 

k. Railroads— Michigan Central— Detroit and 
Grand Haven — Detroit, Lansing and North- 
ern— Grand Trunk — Detroit, Bay City and 
Alpena— Wabash— Flint and Pere Mar- 
quette. 

Draw map in connection with study of each topic and 
locate things learned about. 


The Legend of the Star-Fish. 


ANY, many years ago, before the world looked as it 
M does now, when the oceans were very large and the 

dry land exceedingly small, it happened that high 
up in the heavens there was great trouble and excitement 
among the stars. 

They had always 
been very quiet and 
peaceable, loving one 
} another and never long- 
ing for anything that 
was beyond their reach ; 
but at this time a new 
« star was born, and he 
=. had an entirely different 

y nature from all the 
others. He was selfish, 
dissatisfied, and alto- 
B gether disagreeable. 
One thing that 

' , troubled him much was 
that he belonged to the family of the Fish. Now you know 
there are so many stars in the heavens that they are divided 
into families ; there is the family of the Lion, of the Crab, of 
the Dog, and so on; and this wretched little star was foolish 
enough to imagine that his family were not so aristocratic 
as some of the others, so he fretted and fumed, making 
himself and others very uncomfortable. 

His kind and peaceable neighbors bore with him as long 
as they could, but at last he became intolerable, so the Fish 
stars held a meeting to see what could be done with their 
unruly brother. 

They asked him why he was so unhappy and cross, and 
he.answered that he had rather never have been born than 
have had to associate with the comman people he had seen 
all his life. There were other families more aristocratic, 
where he could have passed a happier life. 

Then the Queen Lady of the Fish stars bade him be 
good and quiet, or else he would be banished from the beau- 
tiful blue heavens. 

They allowed him a year for improvement, but there was 
no change in the star’s behavior; he quarreled as much as 
ever, and made everyone most unhappy. 

Then he heard the startling news that he was to be sent 
hurling through the air, down to the earth below him. He 
begged, he pleaded, he promised to be good, but in vain ; 
the verdict had been passed, and could not be recalled. 

So, on a cold and cheerless night, downward through the 
bitter air sped the wretched star. Where he was going he 
knew not; behind him the clouds had hidden the stars, his 
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only friends, and before him was a darkness that could be 
felt. 

Hark! A voice from amidst the blackness he heard as 
a whisper, and it said: ‘ Thou who hast always despised the 
family of the Fishes shall become one in reality !” 

And the star-fish may often be seen on _ sea-shores, 
among the crevices of rocks, alone and deserted, sadly gazing 
upwards to its old home and friends.—Z. D. Chapman. 


Symbols Made Alive. 


By Sara D. JENKINS. 


(Observation of lesson in Kindergarten college in Switzerland.) 


HE study of symbols, when rightly conducted, opens the 
+i way to the higher operations of the spirit at a much 
earlier period than has been thought possible. 

The interest, importance, and beauty of this work was 
made manifgst by a lesson seen in the Frochel kindergarten 
college at Neuchatel one year ago. ‘The point of the lesson 
being, to the casual, observer to teach the script forms of the 
words enfant, chanson, mechante. The lesson was conducted 
before a kindergarten class in training. A group of children 
of six years and under, gathered informally about a gentle, 
sweet faced teacher, not young, and lame. Love, respect and 
enthusiasm was written upon every little upturned face dur- 
ing the feW moments given to the introductory conversation. 

The teacher then turned to the blackboard and sentence 
after sentence, all bearing upon the previous conversation, 
was placed upon the board. The thought was found in 
each case and given with the impulse, tone, and emphasis 
that flows from perfect apprehension of the whole. The 
play of thought upon these words and others related to them 
was music, poetry, eloquence and ethics combined. The 
perfect accent; the eloquence used in discussion as to 
whether “/’enfant mechante” could sing a good song; the 
play of physical expression intensified by the French nature ; 
the attitudes taken by the children would put to flight the 
most capable exponent of Delsarte. 

It surely was a reading lesson, if reading means changes 
wrought in consciousness. The teacher was simply direct- 
ress ; all reading, all expression, was the child’s. Right or 
wrong it was the impression made by these symbols on the 
mind of the little reader. The eye of the child would flash 
along the sentence as it grew on the blackboard under the 
hand of the teacher, who, having the pen of a ready writer, 
literally and spiritually, often half concealed in the sentence 
some bright thought. Not infrequently a ripple of merri- 
ment, as the conception dawned on the child’s mind, re- 
warded her delighted heart. The lesson ended all too soon 
for the children and for me. 

I felt I had seen an artist teaching children the true func- 
tion of words. Ihad seen children, almost babies, notice, 
observe, think, and ask themselves not what the words were, 
but what the words said. The school building, in which the 
lesson was given, was erected upon ground that had once 
been a favorite trysting place of Frazbel and Pestalozzi, a 
sort of Campo Santo and I wondered whether the shades of 
these rare souls might not be lingering lovingly near. All 
the mental acts, exercised naturally by these children were 
those attempted by would-be delineators of the utterances of 
masters. 

Children make use of these daily in endless combinations, 
in play and sport; and they afford associations more pleas- 
ing, and emotions more satisfying, than any which reality can 
afford or awaken. The giving definite expression to ideas 
and mental images ; the rendering of the inner, outer, is the 
truest application of self-activity. In the kindergarten it is 
the very life blood of the songs, and the living principle of 
the occupations. This principle must be taken as the cue 
to success. That to which a child gives real expression 
must be inwardly seen; all else is imitation. Train pupils 
then not to imitate but to feel, to see, where the light falls,— 
to look for the shadow. Teachers of drawing pride them- 
selves upon the training to see and to feel values in black 
and white ; shall we doless in training children to feel values 
in thought? 
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Drawing in Primary Schools. V. 


Movement and Drill. 
By Henry T. BAILEy, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


UESTION : If all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy, what will all play and no work make him? The 
answer begins to materialize in some quarters :— cer- 

tainly not an ideal American citizen. In some primary 
schools illustrative sketching and clay modelling are popular, 
—they’re fun/—but movement exercises and the drawing 
of lines,— discipline,—“ Let’s make something pretty!” 
Not so, my friends; rather let us gird up the loins of our 
mind and ascend the Hill Difficulty at once. It’s hygienic. 

First, the children. must acquire good habits of position 
and movement. If we could but come into perfect sym- 
pathy with our children, and see things from their point of 
view, we could lead them to see for themselves how much 
more desirable is an erect position, and “long pencil hold- 
ing.”” We could lead them to prefer a hand and arm subject 
to the will, and to rejoice in any effort necessary to secure 
that end. 

It we ¢e// the pupil to sit thus and so, and prescribe rules 
for every part of the body, we put him into such a straight 














jacket that he hardly dares to move for fear of getting out of 
position. His hand seems about as capable of free move- 
ment as the “ flipper”’ of a stuffed seal ! 

Let us sit down and draw with the children,— example is 
better than precept. ‘Can you sit up straight asl do? Do 
you see how my pencil is held? Can you hold yours so? 
(Two or three inches from the point, and almost perpendic- 
ular to the direction of the line to be drawn.) Let us place 
a point here, one inch from the left edge of the paper ; an- 
other here, one inch from the right edge. Pencil over the 
left point ; over the right point: all together, over the left 
again. Now we will make believe draw a line ; all ready,— 
slide. Do you think that would have been a good line if the 
pencil had touched the paper? Let us try it again, now; 
again. Good. Watch me now; I shall slide over once or 
twice and then let the pencil touch the paper so that it can 


draw. ‘That isn’t a very straight line, is it? I shall try 
again. You can do better than that, I’m sure. You may 
try it with me. Now, all together. 


And so the lesson goes on, everybody happy, everybody 
doing his best. It’s surprising how the difficulties disap- 
pear, and what fun it is to climb the hill,— to work,— when 
we have a good guide and a jolly companion. 

Let us not sit at the desk and say, “Side, back; side, 
back ; side, back; draw:” with that sing-song mechanical 
rhythm productive only of ennut. 

Review the positions of edges, with the models, with 
objects in the room ; practice the movements, (definitely,— 
from point to point,—the careless, aimless sliding does more 
harm than good —“ Sliding in the air” is just what the ex- 
pression implies,) and draw in order (1) horizontal lines, 
(2) vertical lines, (3) oblique lines downward to the left, 
(4) oblique lines downward to the right. Two lessons on 
oblique lines are enough ; lay emphasis on horizontal and 
vertical. When these two positions are 4nown, pupils will 
not write “up hill,” nor write a column of figures always 
slanting downward to the left. 

Have the class draw upon the blackboard once every two 
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weeks at least. Here, no erasing,—except as the teacher 
may direct,—full arm movement, long lines,—at least eigh- 
teen inches,—the pupil standing as far from the board as 
possible while working. 

Continue the illustrative sketching. The specific lessons 
in drawing will begin to better this. The little sketches, 
Figures 18, 19, and 20, show how the lines may be embodied 
in interesting form: the sea must be level, for it is almost 
calm; the spider’s thread must be vertical and the hill 
oblique. Other details may be 
changed according to the pupil’s 
fancy. Here are suggestive notes for 
other sketches, embodying the type 
forms and the lines. 

I see a boy coming home from the 
fair with his mother. He has a toy 
balloon held fast by a string. Can 
you make the picture? (Sphere and 
vertical line.) 

John is in the country helping his 
grandpa pick apples. He stands on 
a ladder leaning against the tree. 
He has a basket. I see a barrel of (: 
apples under the tree. Thereisa + ‘ 
bird on the tip-top spray watching / 1) 
him. (Cylinder and oblique line.) 

At grandpa’s is a_ well-sweep. 
One day Harry threw a stick into 
the well when grandpa was drawing 
water for old. Brindle to drink. While 
grandpa leaned over the well-curb 
looking in, Harry ran away and hid 3 
in the barn. (Cube and oblique line.) a 

Be merciful in criticising these 
sketches. Do they embody the ideas awakened by the 
story? Are vertical lines vertical and horizontal lines 
horizontal? Let us look for the good to commend it, not 
for the bad to condemn it. 








Fig. 19. 


Intermediate Section. 


After these pupils can draw horizontal and vertical lines 
with comparative skill they may begin the systematic study 
of the geometric figures: These are important; they form 
the basis of all kinds of graphic representation, Geometric, 
Decorative and Pictorial. They must be known by the 
pupil as thoroughly as the four fundamental processes of 
arithmetic. 

Review the shapes of faces already found (circle and 
square,) and, if models are to be had,—half-sphere, half- 
cylinder, and half-cube,—find the new shapes of faces, 
namely, triangle, oblong and semi-circle. If no models are 
to be had, the new shapes may be made by dividing squares 
and circles. However obtained, the most satisfactory order 
of study seems to be, triangle, square, oblong, circle, semi- 
circle. Some object to this course,—this insisting on a 
clear knowledge of geometric figures. But I have yet to 
find a school where pupils, who have not had such lessons, ~ 
discriminate clearly between circle and sphere, oblong and 
cylinder, square and cube; angle, triangle and triangular 








Fig. 20. 


prism ar in a hopeless tangle, too. We must take special 
pains to keep distinct those things likely to be confused. 
During the first two years NEVER talk about /ad/e/s as repre- 
senting views. They represent plain faces only. (One face 
of the cylinder is two inches by three and one eighth, nearly, 
—not one by two! No tablet represents this.) The av- 
erage child’s mind makes no such fine distinctions as are 
involved in the thing, the view of the thing, the represen- 
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tation of the view of the thing, and the drawing of the 
representation of the view of the thing ! 
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stand. Write near it the word dase. 


Find its highest point. 
Write near that, vertex. 


Fold the triangle, or in some other 
way show a straight line from the ver- 








( Paper) 


(Drawing) 

















tex down vertically to the base. Write 
near this a/A#tude. Indicate the base, 
vertex and altitude in each of several 
triangles of different shapes drawn 
on the blackboard. 

4. Draw two triangles on manil- 
la paper, and indicate these details 
(See Fig. 22.) 

5- Draw some triangular object. 














(See Fig. 23 ; the support and shelf 
of a corner bracket.) 








6. Reproduce the drawing from 
memory. Without help from the 





Meats Sheet 4 











teacher. 

7. Draw the following from dic- 
tation. Turn the sheet (6” X 9’) 
with a long edge horizontal. Place a 
point one inch from the lower left 
hand corner. (The pupils know, of 
O course, that this means one inch 
above the lower edge and one inch 
in from the left edge, called, for short, 














one inch from the corner.) Place 
a point one inch from the lower 











Fig. 21. Fig. 22. Fig. 23. 


A series of lessons on the triangle may be given as follows : 

1. Find a plane face having the fewest possible number 
of straight lines. Find a tablet like it. Cut this shape from 
paper. Find objects having triangular faces. Draw tri- 
angles on the board. 

2. Cuta four inch square in two to make two triangles. 
Make a drawing from one, on a sheet of manilla paper (See 
Fig. 21.) Mount the triangle in another position on the 
same sheet. (Using the other paper triangle.) 

3- Find the part on which the triangle is supposed to 


right hand corner. Place a point 
one inch and one-half below the 
middle of the upper edge. Connect these points to 
form a triangle. Indicate its altitude by means of a very 
light line. Place a point on the altitude one inch and one- 
half above the base. This point is the centre of a circle 
one-half inch in diameter. Draw the circle. (Result: a 
draftsman’s triangle,— from the Springfield Drawing Kit,— 
See Fig. 24.) 

Suggestions for other lessons on the triangle may be found 
in White’s Primary Manual, and in Thompson’s Manual 
Training No.1. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 


Fig. 24. 





Blackboard Readings. 


By G. A. H. 


( | ive lessons should follow observation work with the 
live cat. In first grade it would cover four or five 
lessons ; but might all be read in one lesson period by 

a second grade class. It was intended for blackboard work ; 

but might be taken off fora whole class on a hektograph or 

other copying machine.) 

Good Morning, children! Whata pretty room you have ! 

I have never been to school before. 

I did not know it was such a pleasant place. 

I have come to spend the morning with you. 

I am Lena’s kitty. My name is Kitty Gray. 

Do you see that basket? Lena brought me in it. 

Do you know why I came? 

I came to tell you about myself. See me walk. 

Now see me run. You can not walk as softly as that. 

Look at my paws. Do you see the little cushions on them ? 

You could walk softly if you had cushions on your feet. 

Wild cats and my cousins, the lions and tigers, live in the 
woods. 

They have no kind mistresses to feed them. 

They have to get their own breakfast, dinner and supper. 

The cushions on their feet are of great use to them. 

You have seen your cat creep after a mouse. 

How still she was ! 

If she had made the least noise mousie would have run to 
his hole. 

She crept up softly. Then she sprang for him. 

How did she hold him? Look at my feet once more. 

See these long claws. See how sharp they are. 

They were given us to catch our prey with. 

If I walked on them they would get dull or broken. 

When I am not using them I draw them back out of 
sight. 


Sometimes they get too long. 

Then I scratch the trunk of a tree with them, that wears 
them down. 

Now look at my teeth. 

They are not like yours. They are all sharp and pointed. 

Shall I tell you why? They are made to tear meat with. 

I do not need teeth to grind with. 

So I have no double teeth. Did you see my tongue? 

Let“me lick your hand. How does it feel? 

Yes, it is rough and dry. 

It is not like a dog’s tongue or a horse’s tongue. 

It helps me to pull the meat from the bones Lena gives 
me. 

Feel my soft fur. It keeps me nice and warm. 

Did you know that my winter coat was thicker than my 
summer one? 

I will tell you one thing more, then I will go to sleep in 
my basket. 

It makes me sleepy to talk so much. 

Look sharp at my eyes. I am right in the sunlight now. 

Do you see the little black line in the center? 

That is the pupil of myeye. What did you say? 

“The pupil of people’s eyes are round.” 

Yes, you need more light than I do. 

Will you shut me in that dark closet a few minutes? 

Now let me out please. Look at my eyes now. 

The pupil is round now. 

Yes, when I go into a dark room the curtains of my eyes 
roll back. 

Then more of the pupil shows. 

So I can see in a darker place than you. 

If I could not see in the dark, how could I catch mice? 

You people make such a noise in the day-time that every 
mouse is afraid to come out. 

I think I’ve talked enough. 
to know any more. Good bye. 


Ask your pet cat if you want 
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He Wrote for All. 


‘¢ The world is cruel, careless, cold,” 
I sighed, ‘‘ and cares for naught but gold. 
Why should my troubled pages plead 
A brother’s love, a brother’s need! ” 


“‘ My song is drowned in mammon’s war,” 
I flung my pen upon the floor), 
‘¢ The hand that fortune stoops to bless 
Must crush the buds of tenderness.” 


My toddling wee one put the pen 
Into my trembling hand again, 
And clambering upon my knee, 
Said archly, ‘‘ Papa, wite for me.” 


I wrote — a homely childish tale 

Of hope and love — no pensive wail, 

Of other’s wrongs — but what her smile 
Had wakened in my heart the while. 


And when the ink had scarcely dried, 
I heard the song on every side; 
It filled the land from sea to sea, 
While thousands cried ‘‘ He wrote for me.” 
— Charles Eugene Banks. 


ETHICS. 
David and I. 


By ELIZABETH SHARE, Prin. Training Dep’t, State Normal, 
Spearfish, S. Dak. 


Y little David! He was a fair-haired fat little boy. 
Such depths of love in his blue eyes,— such delicious 
cheeks to pinch—such chubby dimpled hands to hold 

— and they slipped into yours so easily—such a rosy sweet 
clean mouth held up to you for a morning greeting. Could 
you keep from loving such a child? J couldn’t. 

He didn’t like to play with other children. He had dis- 
located his shoulder just before starting to school; that was 
a reasonable excuse for not insisting upon this association 
at first. 

Then he was such a dear companion as I sat upon the 
steps in the autumn sunshine, watching the children play. 
Yes, David ought to have been down among them, but then 
his arm was still sore, and he was such a little fellow. Some 
other time the point could be insisted upon. But some way 
that “other time” never came. Isn’t it astonishing how 
easy it is to let some duties go by? 

In his school-room work David was not made to do his 
best. This neglect was wholly unconscious,— but it was 
there. He couldn't write; his reading came by slow and 
painful steps. Why insist that he should work harder, when 
he had a whole life before him? Let him grow. Yes, but 
to what? He never disturbed other children yet he was 
seldom at work. I see it now—I didn’t then. His dear 
arms around my neck, his sobs smothered on my shoulder 
when he was reproved, made me a coward. 

Why, will you believe it, David even went to “the farm” 
one Friday evening with me! Those glorious May days, 
and David’s delight in all the new and wonderful sights of 
the country would fill a volume. I loved him so that I 
didn’t hear the self-complacency in his voice Monday morn- 
ing when he told the school of the cows he tried to milk ; 
how he helped John “ plow;” of the wood-chuck he saw 
caught in the house, where it had run for safety, and whose 
tail he held triumphantly before them ; of the dandelions he 
picked and insisted upon taking home in his satchel be- 
cause his mother liked “ greens.” I did not see then, but 
I do now with a queer feeling around my heart, the wistful, 
hungry look upon the faces of my other little people as they 
listened to David’s story of wonderland. Poor little souls, 
and I so blind! — 

I remember how really naughty David was that particular 
Monday. I easily checked his tricks and forwardness—but 
the real root of the trouble wasn’t touched. Don’t you see 
how far back I should have been obliged to go? 

David could not always stay with me. Someway his 
teachers since haven’t loved him as I did. Frequent com- 
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plaints have come to me of his idleness, his desire to be 
first, even of his freedom of speech which comes near im- 
pudence at times. My thoughts about David and myse/f are 
serious ones now-a-days. Because of the Jove between us, 
they are all the more solemn. I wish the days of our com- 
radeship could be lived over again,—I need not tell you why 
— you know. 


A Question and Answer. 


Dear Editor:— How could you put into your beautiful paper that 
gossip about Whittier for children to read. Perhaps you put it in to show 
how bad it is ethically and in literature. One of the livest men in the 
teaching of literature, and acknowledged to be such, says: “ Let the 
children come to Whittier and Longfellow by what these said Zo and for 
children,— not what someone one has said adou¢ these poets. In answer 
to the objection that children would not understand these things he 
answered: “It makes no difference. The Greeks taught letter, word, 
sentence, amd then immediately proceeded to read the masters of lan- 
guage, — Homer, Hesoid and Aischylus.” 

— Teacher. 

(The writer alludes to the large type story of Whittier that began in 
November number Primary Education. — Ed.) 


We appreciate the high idealism in literature to which the 
above quoted professor is so loyal. May his fine standard 
never be lowered in his teaching of his college classes ! 

But “ttle children must be led on simply, fact and know- 
ledge and interpretation going hand in hand with their own 
little growth in thought. 

In teaching the sciences, shall we present to the child the 
species, the genera of every plant and insect, or shall we 
touch the sympathies of the children by bringing out the 
many little points of interest to the child,— those that shall 
touch the child’s own experience, arouse his wonder, his 
imagination, his delight. 

Now above all things, children deal in the personal. The 
world is persons to them; everything, to appeal to them 
must have in it the personal element. The little child will 
tell you about his baby at home, what his Uncle John says, 
and will be surprised indeed that all the world doesn’t know 
his Aunt Mary. 

And so on this ground —that children should and may be 
given what interests them from their own standpoint,— and 
greatest of all is that teacher who can reach down and teach 
trom that standpoint—we make our plea for this “ gossip 
about Whittier.” By it the children are aroused to a live 
interest in the little barefoot boy who used to dream such 
beautiful dreams about the flowers, the clouds, the stars. He 
is to them a little child like themselves, and as such their 
little hearts may be turned towards him. By and by they 
will learn of him as a man, they will learn how kind and 
good he was. 

When they love the boy poet as a little boy, and the man 
poet as a man, then they will be eager enough to learn the 
sweet things the poet has said. It is considered a highly 
commendable thing, now-a-days, to read biography. Biog- 
raphies, critics tell us, is history, is literature, What is this, 
pray, but an acknowledgement and recognition of the per- 
sonal element in us all, young and old. Need we expect 
little children to be more abstract than grown people? Let 
every human soul be led in its own way into the fields of 
thought ; and the personal way is the child’s way. 

As to the Greeks referred to by the Professor, let me ask 
one question: Who ever thought the Greeks, grand as they 
were, as being authority in pedagogy? And as to their 
being taught the Iliad in their childhood, we must remember 
that the stories of the gods and goddesses were to the child- 
ren of that time what fairy stories are to children in this 
day. The little Greek cRild looked up into the sky and saw 
the bright sun and the pale moon. He was told of the 
beautiful god whose duty it was to. draw the sun chariot 
across the sky, and the beautiful Luna went searching ever 
and ever for the dear beloved Endymion. 

This god and goddess life was their everyday thought,— 
among the first conceptions the child ever had were those 
of the household “ penates,” the “sacred fire,” the “ peace 
offerings.’’ They were told the myths as we tell our children 
cat and dog stories; naturally then, the Greek primer was 
the Iliad. Mara L. Pratt. 
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“Rest” Exercises in LowerGrades. 


By A. L. R., Calif. 
(Continued from last month.) 


E can make use of imagination in every depart- 
ment of our school work; as, for example in the 


following calisthenic exercises. These are given 
as hints merely, as schools are not all located by the sea- 
shore and “sea gulls” and “walking beams” etc., that we 
use on the California coast could not be used in all 
localities. Other birds and other machinery peculiar to 
the surroundings of the child should be adapted. 


Exercises. 
The Walking Beam. 


The children in this town when going to San Francisco 
must cross the Bay in a ferry boat. They all enjoy 
watching the large walking beam upon the other boats they 
pass on the way, as it steadily moves up and down. This 
we represent in the school room by placing the hands on the 
shoulders and projecting the elbows to represent the oppo- 
site angles of the walking beam. (See illustration.) 

In this position, or with the hands 
on the hips, we bend the body 
slowly from side to side, making a 
“tsch, tsch ’’ sound with the lips to 
imitate the noise of the engine. 


Machinery Motion. 


Then again in the cabin is a 
window through which may be seen 
a large brass rod,— part of the 
machinery that moves the walking 
beam— playing up and down. 
Here eager children may always 
be seen watching its rhythmic 
motion, which they are delighted 
to represent in the school room 
by placing the arms at the side 
and moving the shoulders repeat- 
edly up and down. The same 
sound is made with the lips as 
This is made more real and interesting when the 





before. 
teacher seats herself and comments upon the machinery, 
while she, too, is seemingly crossing the Bay. 
Sea Gulls. 
In reality as we ride along, the sea gulls follow the boat in 


hopes that something to eat might be thrown them. What 
fun it is for the little folks during calisthenics to wave the 
arms slowly through the air and “ quietly fly ” to the teacher’s 
desk and back to their seats again. Just remind them that 

sea gulls do not make noise with the feet when they fly, and 
' you will hardly realize that the children are moving. 


Instrumental Concert. 

The little ones never tire of “ musical instruments.” 
Occasionally hum some familiar, catchy tune, and as the 
teacher says at intervals — piano, violin, guitar, drum etc., 
the children go through the act of play these instruments, 
keeping time with the music. For variety the teacher might 
sing. 

Marching. 

We all realize the benefit of marching exercises as a 
relaxation from study, and a valuable means of educating 
the child’s rhythmic nature. Besides the common “left, 
right,” style of marching and the marching with pretty, ap- 
propriate songs, little devices may prove helpful. Little 
flags (that can be obtained for fifteen cents a dozen) to 
wave, little wands to hold as guns, or little paper caps to 
wear, by appealing to the imagination prove a wonderful 
incentive to erect bearing and regular elastic step. Select a 
child that has taken great pains in marching the day before, 
to carry the large flag as color bearer, or one with a wand 
to act as captain. 

Cat and Mice Play. 


‘* Children, let us play that my desk is a lady’s pantry full 
of good things, and the waste basket is an old cat who has 
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been sent there to watch for meddlesome mice. But the 
cat has gone to sleep, so all you little mice creep up to the 
pantry oh, so quietly, and take a good feast of cake and 
cheese. Be careful not to wake the cat, or she will catch 
you all.” 

This is such fun for the little ones and what child will 
make a particle of noise as he creeps up and playfully 
nibbles at something on the desk. After this is repeated a 
few times the restless, nervous little bodies cheerfully settle 
down to quiet work again. This is a walking exercise, and 
the very effort to do it so quietly requires greater muscular 
control than the ordinary gymnastic exercise. 


Lifting the Bucket. 


“ Imagine there is a bucket full of water on the floor, each 
side of you. Stoop down a little and lift them up slowly. 
Oh, how very heavy they are! Use all your strength and 
pull up hard, and then let them down slowly to the floor 
again.” This brings into action the muscles of the back 
and arms, and even the faces express the great exertion 
necessary in lifting this imaginary weight. 

Driving Nails. 

“ See that large nail on the floor in front of you. Some 
one will surely fall over it. Let us take a heavy hammer, 
raise it to our shoulders and pound the nail down. Now, 
one, two, three etc.” 


Which ? 


It was about eleven o’clock in the morning, and a crisp 
autumn air made the shoppers hurry from place to place 
with greater zeal than usual. Near Fourteenth street, I 
met a weary woman, evidently from the suburbs, dragging 
by the hand a reluctant small boy, who was howling vigor- 
ously. It was probably the pity in my glance which made 
her select me from the crowd hurrying by as the object of a 
pathetic question. “Can you tell me where I can find the 
nearest confectioner? My little boy won’t let me do any 
more shopping till he has an ice-cream.”’ 

The boy stopped howling to catch the name and address 
of the place I mentioned. It was several blocks away, but 
the harassed suburbanite was willing to purchase quiet at 
any price, and hurried away before I could frame a sugges- 
tion that a spanking would do as well as the ices, to say 
nothing of being at once less unwholesome and more expe- 
ditious.— Kate Field’s Washington. 


A Difference. 


Five-year-old Mary had fretted and made herself gener- 
ally disagreeable, and at night her older sister put her to 
bed with a feeling of relief. 

“There, child,” she said, as she kissed her good-night, “I 
hope you won’t be so cross to-morrow.” 

Mary had cuddled down in the blankets, but at this she 
sat upright again. 

“ Ah!” she said, “when it’s me, you say ‘cross’; when 
it’s you, you say ‘nervous.’ ”’ 


- 


Editors Son—I\ asked papa when the millennium was 
comin’, an’ if Mars was inhabited, an’ if it was goin’ to rain 
next Fourth of July, an’ he said he didn’t know. I don’t 
see how he ever got to be an editor. 


Mamma.— Mercy ! How did you hurt your finger so? 


Little Son.—With a hammer. “When?” “ Awhile 
ago.” “TI didn’t hear you cry.” “I thought you was out.” 
— Good News. 


Dot. — Mamma says the cat is full of ‘lectricity.. 
Dick. —Of course. Put your ear down on ’er an’ you 
can hear the trolley. — Sel. 
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The Story of John Greenleaf 1". 


Whittier. 


By 1. E. V., State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 


Supplementary Reading for Lower Primary Grades. 18. 


(This story began in November number.) 


20. How hard he studied ! 


21. But he found time to write verses for 19 


Mr. Garrison’s paper. 
22. John Greenleaf Whittier was very 





gentle and kind-hearted. 2 
23. Everybody loved him. 91. 
1. When Mr. Whittier was twenty-one 
years old — he went to Boston to 
study and read. 99. 
2. He was asked to be the editor of a 93 
paper. 
3. Mr. Garrison was in Boston, too. 


4. Mr. Whittier and Mr. Garrison became 
very good friends. 


or 


Mr. Whittier still wrote poems. 


6. <A few years after this, he was invited 1. 


to be the editor of a paper in Hartford, 


Connecticut. 9. 
7. He had to go to Hartford in a stage- 
coach. 9 
8. It took him about three days. 
9. Now we can go from Boston to Hart- 
ford in four hours. 4. 
10. Mr. Whittier’s father died, and so he 
went home to take care of the farm. 5. 


11. But even while he was so busy on the 


farm, he found time to write poems. 6. 


12. In those days there were a great many 7. 


slaves in our country. 


13. Some people thought it was all right to - 
have slaves. 

14. Other people thought it was very 9. 
wrong. 

15. The friends of the slaves were called 
abolitionists. 10. 


16. They wanted to have the slaves made 
free. 


OA. 


Mr. William Lloyd Garrison was an 
abolitionist, and he asked Mr. Whit- 
tier to be one, too. 

The people who thought slavery was 
all right, were very cruel to the 
abolitionists. 

Once Mr. Garrison was put in prison 
for being a friend of the slaves. 

So you see it took a good deal of 
courage to be an abolitionist. 

Mr. Whittier thought about it for a 
long while, and finally he made up 
his mind that he would do all he 
could for the poor black people. 

He wrote an essay against slavery. 

He said it was not enough to be sorry 
for the black people. 

He thought the friends of the slaves 
ought to help make them. free. 


After a while the Whittier’s went to 


Amesbury to live. 


For more than thirty years the aboli- 


tionists worked for the black people. 


Mr. Whittier wrote a great many poems 


against slavery. 

But still the people would not let their 
slaves go free. 

Finally there was a dreadful war about 
it. 

Abraham Lincoln was president then. 

The war lasted four years. 

Then all the black people in the 


United States were made free. 


The friends of the slaves were so happy, 
that they rang the church bells and 
fired guns. 


Mr. Whittier was so happy when he 
heard the bells and the guns, that he 


wrote a beautiful poem about them. 
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Flower Angels. 


Where do the flowers go when they die, 
When the winds of winter blow? 
Where do the lilies and violets go, 
And the dear little baby-flowers that grow 
Everywhere under the sky? 
Don’t you know? 


Don’t you know! Last fall 
As I walked over the hill one day, 
I saw little graves where the blossoms lay 
Dead and buried and hidden away— 
King Frost had slain them all. 
Lack-a-day ! 


There was not a sound in valiey or hill, 
I walked like one in a dream. 
I could not hear the voice of the stream, 
The sunset cast not a single gleam 
On the world so gray and still — 
Not a beam. 


But suddenly, out of the winter sky, 
Little white angels I saw descend 
By twos and threes, and hand in hand, 
All about me, and ever so high 
Till the air was filled with the shining band 
In the sky. 


Oh, yes! I and the children know 
That somewhere up in the winter sky 
The beautiful gates of flower-heaven lie; 
And when flower-angels about us fly ° 
The sober grown folks call it ‘‘ snow,” 
But we know! 


— Dorothy Deane. 


The Fact and Poetry of Science. 
By Kate L. Brown. 


E have all read the story of Tennyson’s estimate of 
VV the influence of the spread of scientific knowledge 
in education. To quote from a London paper; 
“Yes,” said Tennyson, “it is spreading, and it is crushing 
all the romance and poetry out of children’s lives. It was 
only yesterday I was walking in the fields with one of my 
nephews,— a little chap of eight or ten —when we came to 
a fairy ring. ‘ Look,’ I said, ‘ look here, my boy; here is a 
fairy ring.’ 

‘A what, uncle?’ he said. 

‘Why a fairy ring. The old folks would tell you that 
these fairy rings are so called because the fairies were danc- 
ing here last night.’ 

‘Oh, uncle,’ he replied, quite gravely, ‘it is well known 
that these fairy rings, as you call them, are caused by a 
species of fungus.’ ”’ 

We smile at this whimsical little story, and it becomes all 
the more amusing, when we imagine the half-indignant dis- 
may of the poet, confronted by the dry literalism of the 
' small boy. Which was right,—the poet or the youthful 
scientist ? 

And.-this brings us to a very pertinent question: Has the 
poetic element in education aught to fear from the scientific ? 

The writer, a short time ago, listened to a most clear and 
admirable lecture on “The Ideal Man and Woman” as 
illustrated by the poems of Tennyson and Robert Browning. 
After the lecture a general discussion followed upon the 
place of poetry in education. The lecturer, a man widely 
known and valued, insisted with Tennyson that the tendency 
of the present day was to drive out the poetic and romantic. 
“T heartily welcome the scientific tendency,” he said frank- 
ly, “for it cultivates ¢ruths as nothing else does. But, carried 
out by itself, it will prove a means of defeat for the very thing 
it claims to develop. 

“There are kinds of truths that enter the mind best by 
other ways. A child must learn to see through the fancy, 
and realize by aid of the sensibilities, certain things that 
mere scientific research may not give him. This is neces- 
sary, or faith suffers an eclipse.” 

“T have felt this,” said a young teacher present, “in a 
dim sort of way. Some instinct has led me to unite my 
nature and liturature work. For example, in our shell- 
study, the children learned Tennyson’s “Shell” from “Maud.” 
Then, when we were studying flowers this spring, and we 
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came to a point where questions were put that no one, 
finite, could answer, J gave them “The Flower” by the 
same author. « 

They were pressing upon me such things as this: “ How 
do the black lines get in the violet? You say that the color- 
ing matter for all the parts is in the germ of the flower. 
Now, why don’t they get mixed, I'd like to know?’ When 
they had learned the poem, they seemed perfectly satisfied 
with the last few lines : 


“If I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all i» all, 
Then, 1 should know, what God and Man is.” 


“Tam glad to hear such testimony,’ said the professor, 
“ for I think your instinct led you right. If the teachers will 
only follow each step of scientific research with some noble 


thought from the poets, the danger of which I speak will be 
averted.” 





Relations in Arithmetic. 
By A. B. GuiForD, Jersey City, N. J. 


HERE is often much of uncertainty in the mind of the 
7 children on account of a lack of understanding of the 
true relations existing between numbers with which 

they may be at work. The tendency is for the teacher too 
often to take it for granted that a set form uttered by the 
child evidences a true understanding of the language used. 
The child has little difficulty in comprehending the differ- 
ences existing in objects on which he can bring to bear 
knowledge derived from the use of his senses, and the state- 
ments that he makes of these differences are clear and intelli- 





gent. Place before your little ones two sticks, as below, A 
being twice as long as B. 

A—— 

ee TEA eoneninind 


Get your pupils to talk with you about these sticks. A is 
how many times B? (A is what partof B?) Bis what part 
of A? (Bis how many timesA?) Tell me of A and talk of 
B in the same sentence. Tell me of B and talk of A at the 
same time. A and Bare how many times A? (Aand Bare 
what partof A?) A and Bare how many times B? (A and 
B are what part of B?) 

Halve B and quarter A. 

A : 
B 

Continue your questioning: 4 of A is what part of B? 
4 of Bis what partof A? 4 of B is what part of 4 of A? 
4 of B is what part of } of A? Ais how many times } of B? 

A and B are how many times } of B? A and B are how 
many times } of A? (Have the pupils state that five times 
1 of A is equal to five times 4 of B.) The work with these 
two sticks with no more separations into parts than have 
been indicated above will furnish material for profitable work 
for some length of time, and when the pupils are making 
these discoveries of relations and stating what they find true 
of them they are being trained to see beneath the signs that 
are used in their work things for which the signs stand the 
relations that exist among numbers. The value of the train- 
ing thus obtained in the language of arithmetic should not 
be underestimated. 

As soon as the child can express readily the relations that 
he finds in things let drawings of these things be used instead 
of the objects themselves. 

Mary is twelve years of age. Laura is six years old. I 
will use this line to stand fog Mary’s age. 











i asia oe 


Who will draw on the board a line that will stand for 
Laura’s age? After the line B has been drawn that is } as 
long as A, a field for the discovery of relations existing be- 
tween the ages of the two girls is opened up for investigation. 
May not as true ideas of the relations found between these 
numbers representing ages be reached as well as the relations 
found between different parts of the numbers, as in the case 
of the relative lengths of the two sticks? Will it not be well 
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for us to have our pupils prove to us that the statements so 
often made by them are not words alone, by having them 
trained to be able to illustrate relations by thewse of simple 
sketchings ? 


[Written for Primary Epucation] 


Clytie Payson’s Day at School. 
By Greta Bryakr, Boston. 


HE day Clytie Payson went to school, the postman 
T brought her mother a letter in the first delivery. As 
soon as Mrs. Payson read it, she hurried upstairs to her 
own room. Clytie followed after, but by the time she 
reached there Mrs. Payson was putttng on her dark gray 
travelling suit, and began looking about for her bonnet and 
wrap. 
Are you going away to leave me?” said Clytie. 
“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Payson; “mamma is going to 
grandma’s. She has sent for mamma, because she is sick.” 
“ Very sick?” said -Clytie. 
“‘T fear so,” said mamma. 
«What will become of me?” said Clytie, “ Mabel,” she 
called. 


Five times five are twenty-five, 
Five times six are thirty, 
Five times seven are thirty-five, 
Five times eight are forty. 
said Mabel coming into the room. 
‘Studying your multiplication table?” said mamma. 
«‘ Yes,” said Mabel, “1 can say all my five times.” 
Five times nine are forty-five, 
Five times ten are fifty, 
Five times eleven are fifty-five, 
Five times twelve are sixty. 
she added, “I said five times one coming down stairs.”’ 

“ What anice girl,” said Mrs. Payson. “Mamma is going 
to grandma’s ; she may not be home to-night, so Clytie can 
go to school with you to-day,” and she told what the letter 
said. 

«‘Oh-oh-oh”’ said Clytie, “1 never saw a big school, I’d 
rather go to Mabel’s school than to go to grandma’s.” 

Then mamma kissed both little girls, saying she must 
make haste and go, or she would be too late for the train. 
She spoke a few words to Sarah who was at work in the kithc- 
en, and left a note for papa, when he came home at noon. 

“Do you sing that song in school?” said Clytie, as they 
went down stairs to get ready. 

“What song?” said Mabel. She was four years older 
than Clytie, who was only four years and two months 

“The one you sang up in mamma’s room.” 

“ That isn’t a song,” said Mabel; that belongs to my 
multiplication table.” 

“What you have at your school?” said Clytie. 

“Yes.” 

‘Do all the girls have tables like yours?” 

“No,” said Mabel, “Laura Maples and Jessie Briggs 
haven’t learned their four times yet.’’ “ Hold up your head, 
Clytie. I can’t brush your hair when you put your chin 
down so.” 

The little girls kept on talking while they were getting 
ready to go to school. 

Clytie was an amiable child. She tried to please her sis- 
ter, and after Mabel had combed and brushed her hair, she 
brought her straw hat trimmed with blue, and Mabel put on 
her blue sack to match. 

Sometimes when Clytie was going to her own little kinder- 
garten, and Mrs. Payson wassbusy about the house, she 
would put on her hat herself, and fasten her wrap. She liked 
to do things for herself. But Mrs. Payson liked best to help 
her, because then she said she had the feeling that Clytie 
was her baby, and all mothers like to keep their babies as 
long as they can. 

It was about five minutes walk to Mabel’s school. The 
little girls did not talk much as they walked along. When 
they turned into the school yard, Clytie’s heart gave a quick 
little leap. It is always so when you first do a thing, or chil- 
dren always feel it so, and some grown people never get 
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over that feeling when they go into strange new places. 
Clytie held Mabel’s hand tighter. 

The girls gathered about her, and wanted to know if she 
was Mabel’s sister, and asked her if she was going to stay 
all day. Jessie Briggs stooped down and kissed her. “ You 
are a dear little thing,” said Jessie. 

“IT come down to see the multiplication table,” said 
Clytie. 

“What does she mean?” said Jessie, beginning to tell 
what Clytie said. But Miss Palmer’s bell sounded, and they 
all had to go into their schoolroom. 

Miss Palmer told Clytie she hoped she would be a regular 
scholar sometime, and the pleasant way in which she said it, 
made Clytie feel more like herself, or as she did in her own 
school. 

“T want to see the multiplication table,’ she whispered 
to Mabel, after they took their seats. ‘ Where is it?” 

Just then the teacher began the regular exercises, and 
Mabel’s attention was turned to something else. After a 
little while Miss Palmer said something about “ five times 
four”’ being twenty, and seeing Clytie move about restlessly, 
came over to where she sat. She spoke to the Itttle girl. 

“If you'll please show me the multiplication table,” said 
Clytie, “ I would like to stay to school.” 

““Mabel’s face grew very red, and-the other children were 
amused. If they had not been well disciplined children the 
room would have been in great confusion. For Clytie spoke 
loud enough to be heard by every one there. Dear little 
girl! Miss Palmer took her fat little hand in her own and 
led her to her desk. Then she took Clytie up on her knee 
and said, “Children, I never before had a question asked 
that gave me so much pleasure. Do you know why?” 

Some of the scholars were so ready to laugh at what Clytie 
had said, that they could not think of an answer. One little 
boy said “ because its ao funny, there never was a multipli- 
cation table.” And after he had said it, he began to think 
what the word /aé/ did mean, and Miss Palmer knew by his 
looks what his puzzled thought meant to him. 

Laura Maples said, “‘ I suppose it is because nobody ever 
asked to see the multiplication table before ;” and that 
pleased the scholars more than anything else. Jessie Briggs 
clapped her hands over her mouth, to keep from laughing 
out loud, 

“Yes sir,” said Miss Palmer, “none of us have ever 
thought about the word /ad/e. To this little girl it means a 
piece of furniture. As for ourselves we know that mul- 
tiplication means to take one number a certain number of 
times. That is why we say “ five times four are twenty.” It 
means that if we take four books at five different times we 
shall have twenty books in all. Will some one of you give 
an exercise in multiplication using Clytie Payson for an 
example?” asked the teacher. 

“If Clytie Payson should come to school three times a 
week for five weeks, how many times would she have been 
to school in all?” said Jessie Briggs. 

Miss Palmer said that was a good question. After a little 
thinking the scholars said “Fifteen times,” and that was 
right. 

“ Does that make Clytie Payson a multiplication table ?’’ 
said the little boy. 

“No,” said Miss Palmer, “1 am going to give you an ex- 
tra lesson on this word. I want you to take five minutes 
every day for a week, to think about this. You can ask 
your mammas and papas, or your older brothers and sisters, 
what they think about it. Only five minutes, remember, 
after you get through school, and don’t think about it at any 
other time. Then one week from to-day I want Clytie Pay- 
son to come to school again, and we will talk about the mul- 
tiplication table.” 

She led Clytie back to Mabel’s seat, and arranged a pillow 
out of her shawl for her tired little head. Clytie was glad 
enough to rest on Mabel’s desk, and by the time Miss Pal- 
mer was ready to go on with the exercise she was fast asleep. 

That night she sat up late for mamma who came on the 
last train. 

‘¢Grandma can’t get well for a week,” said Clytie “cause 
there’s going to be a: multiplication table down to Mabel’s 
school then, and I want to go.” 
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Chorus Wood Dumb-Bell Drill. 


adapted to children of eight or nine years of age or over 
It is used in the second grade primary department in the 
New York city schools. It may be executed to count of 8 
or multiple thereof; usually to count of 16, The teacher should 
insist upon accuracy in each movement. We print outline of 


Te following drill, a part of which appears in this issue is 


each exercise with the effect and the muscles mainly used. 
J. GARDNER Sirs, M. D., 
Special Instructor Physical Training, Public Schools, N.Y. City. 


In first measure on 1 raise left arm to 


lst. Exercise.— Chorus. 
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Errect : — At beginning of chorus same as U. 8S. ‘‘ Setting up.” 
Drill. (See Calisthenic Drill No. 1.) 
Muscles; of back of chest and neck, deltoid, triceps, biceps, trap- 


 ezius, pectoralis and scapulars, latissimus-dorsi, coracobrachialis. 


2nd. Exercise,— Side Strike. 1. Charge directly to right bend- 
ing right knee and place right bell on right knee, swing left bell 
to left up and over to right, striking right bell with little finger 
end of left (see photo II. A.); 2. Swing left down, out and up; 
8. Strike as before and repeat to 15; 16, and as before behind 
hips, recovering standing position. (See photo II. B.) 

Errect : — General. 

Muscles; latissimus-dorsi, triceps, quadriceps extensor, pos- 
terior tibial, anterior tibial, ham string, glutei, back, pectoral, 
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front horizontal with thumb end of bell up, right hand through 
front horizontal, bending elbow, place thumb end of bell on 
right shoulder pointing right elbow directly forward; hold this 
position on counts 2, 3, and 4 of this measure. (See photo I, A.) 

5. Strike left bell with right. (See photo 1, B.) 6. Swing 
left bell down and back and up; to a photo I, B, 7. Strike 
right bell with left. 8 and 9. Same with right and repeat to 15, 
when left bell is on right (see photo I, C.); on 16 swing left bell 
over back, and 1, strike underside of right bell (see photo I, B.) ; 
2. Over back with right; 3. Strike underside of left, repeat to 
15; 16. Bring bells down behind hips, striking thumb ends of 
bells together. (Press shoulders back, head erect.) (See photo 
2, B.) 








A. B. 
IV. 

scapular, trapezius, coraco-brachialis, biceps and deltoid. 

3rd. Exercise.— Chorus. (See photo I. for each chorus, ) 

4th. Exercise.— Side Strike. Charging to left and striking 
with right hand as before with left. (See photo III ) 

Errect : — General. 

Muscles; do Ex. 2nd. 65th. Exercise.— Chorus. 

6th. Exercise.— High Strike. 1. Raise bells out and up with 
arms straight striking thumb ends together in high vertical 
(See photo IV, A.); 2. Return (See photo IV, B.) repeat to 16. 

Errect : — to raise shoulders. 

Muscles; deltoid, trapezius, upper pectoral, muscles of the side 
of neck, biceps, coraco-brachialis and rhomboid. 
7th. Exercise.— Chorus. 
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Primary Busy Work. 


By N. B. F., Springfield, Mass. 


“ HAT do you give for busy work?” is an oft re- 

VV peated question among primary teachers, and 

especially those of the first grade. Hoping to 

help some such perplexed one, I give some of the kinds of 
occupation that I have found useful. 

It is essential that the. work be both profitable and inter- 
esting, and it should have a more or less direct relation to 
our class work, else it is not of the best. To keep the in- 
terest of the little ones and get the best result we must have 
many kinds of busy work so as to change when the interest 
flags. 

Only the easiest kinds should be given to the younger 
children who are just beginning, but those who have been 
in school before or are more mature, are ready for some- 
thing more difficult. Just what to give each class, a teacher’s 
own judgment must indicate. ’ 

String kindergarten beads to illustrate number facts taught, 
or for color drill. 

Peg tiles and colored pegs may be used in much the same 
way as well as for working out designs, either indicated by 
the teacher or originated by the child. 

Give each child a handful of remnant worsteds containing 
the six sunlight colors to be sorted into as many piles. 

Copy front the board leaves, apples, bars, stars, etc. 

On spaced paper write a simple story which the child 
knows, eight or ten times for the child to trace. He will 
need a little help about this at first, but can soon do it alone 
and it is a great help in writing. Later leave every alternate 
line vacant for the child to write the story. Give each child 
a domino containing the number combination being talked 
about to be copied many times on slate or paper. The 
dominoes may be bought for five or ten cents a box, or may 
be made from card-board by the teacher. 

Each child should be provided with a slip of spaced paper 
upon which his name is written. This he copies many times 
and often, till he is entirely familiar with it. 

Write on the board or on paper stories occurring in the 
various lessons, to be copied by the child. 

Give each child a handful of colored sticks two or three 
inches in length to form various designs, each to have a 
given number of sticks in it. 

Have children use shoe pegs to illustrate number facts or 
make designs on their desks. 

Let children draw around cube, cylinder or different 
shaped tablets, on paper. Later give scissors and let him 
cut out the forms being careful to cut on the lines. 

After the inch has been taught, children should have prac- 
tice in drawing inch lines, vertical, horizontal and oblique. 

Have children draw squares, circles, oblongs, etc., and 
divide them into halves, thirds or fourths. 

Write the days of the week from a copy till able to write 
without. Give perforated cards marked in any design for 
children to sew. 

Parquetry work is helpful in color drill. The parquetry 
may be procured from houses carrying Milton Bradbury’s 
kindergarten supplies, and cgnsists of gummed squares, 
circles, triangles, etc., cut from colored paper. - 

Children may copy names of six sunlight prismatic colors, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, until. they become 
familiar. 

When children can read in books they may copy stories 
from them on slate or paper. 

Children may copy, “This square is orange.” “This 
square is green,” etc., and paste at the end of each story a 
small gummed square of the proper color. 

Children copy, “ This is a square.” ‘This is a circle.” 
“This is a vertical line,” etc., and affix the correct picture 
to each. 

Objects simple in outline may be cut from card-board by 
the teacher, such as a cat, bell, sled, cow; rule one side and 
write simple stories about it. Children place the form on 
slate, trace around it, and write the stories on the other side. 

Let the more advanced children write without copy any 
little stories they can remember. 
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Have number problems copied from the board supplying 
the proper illustration and the answer. 

Children draw pictures of gill, pint and quart measures, 
being careful to keep the right proportions. 

Draw on slates or paper square inches exact size. 

Give each child a suggestive picture for him to write little 
stories about, 

In the latter part of the year give subjects, like “ My 
School,” “My New Doll,” “What I did Saturday,” for chil- 
dren to write simple stories about. 

Let children copy the figures many times till they can 
make them correctly. This not till ready for second grade. 

Draw from specimens, pictures of leaves, fruits, germinat- 
ing seeds, bugs, etc., that have been talked about in the 
science lessons. 

These and many others along these lines should give 
variety enough and surely do much toward fixing in the 
children’s minds the lessons taught. 


To Teach Measure. 


(The object of this exercise is to cultivate the judgment of children by training 
their eyes to see dimensions correctly. First guess, then measure and compare 
results.— Ep.) 























GUESS MEASURE 
NAME aoe 
Length | Breadth Length Breadth 
| Book 10 in. 6 in. gin. | 5% in. 
Chair | 3 ft.,8 in. |1 ft. roin.| 3 ft. 2 in. | x ft. 4 in. 
etc. (height) (height) 
| | | 
| | 











At the last June rose show in N. Y. city 2000 potted 
plants were given to the kindergarten children for cultiva- 
tion and exhibition at the autumn fair. At this fair prizes 
amounting to $300 were given by the president of the 
kindergarten Association to the children who had taken the 
best care of their plants. One little bit of plant life got a 
special prize of $3.00 from the Florist’s club, and had the 
post of honor on the president’s table. It would be hard 
to tell jnst what it was but a tiny green something growing 
ina tomato can, labeled, “ Mine got dead, and this come 
up.” — Kindergarten News. 


A Tiny Winter Garden. 


A teacher in this city has started a bottle garden to brighten 
the school-room with reminders of summer joys in the depth of 
winter. ‘‘I have no time or money to spare,” she said, ‘‘ but I 
like green things in the windows of the class-room. So, each 
fall, I get a number of wide-mouthed bottles and fill them with 
water. In one I put a sprig of live-forever. It quickly sends 
out roots and lasts indefinitely. A sweet potato furnishes me 
with a splendid trailing vine. Flaxseed dropped on water soon 
begins to grow, and for color and bloom I have the Chinese lily 
and resurrection plant.” a 

— Ex. 
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First Steps in Literature. 


By GrorciA A. HopDsKINs. 


To the Children. 


O you remember the beautiful Christmas Story I told 

1) you last month? To-day I am going to tell you some- 

thing about the man who wrote it. Then I will tell 

you some of the other stories he has written. Do you know 
his name? 


Charles Dickens. 


Yes, that is right. He has written many books for older 
people, sone very funny ones, some very beautiful tender 
ones, and some pretty short stories, which you would enjoy 
now. Shall I tell you something about him when he was a 
little boy ? 

He was a little English boy and I am sorry to tell you 
that his life was very unhappy while he was little. He was 
very bright, fond of his studies, anxious to go to school and 
very fond of reading. He tells us that when he was a little 
boy 

He Used to Play that He was one of the Characters 


in the book he was reading and that he used to name the 
roads and fields about his home after the places in his fav- 
orite books. 

When he was nine years old, his father moved to London 
and he and his sister Fanny had to say good-by to the school 
where they had been so happy. 

In those days, in England, if a man could not pay what 
he owed he was shut up in the debtor’s prison until he could. 
Sometimes his family went, too, and lived in the prison with 
him. Mrs. Dickens and the younger children 


Went to the Prison with Mr. Dickens; 


but Charles had now been put to work in a big blacking 
manufactory. Here he worked from morning till night with 
rude, rough boys and home-sick enough, he was. His work 
was to cover and tie up the pots of blacking and he earned 
six shillings a week. Do you know how much of our money 
that would be? For two long, unhappy years 


He Worksd on, Homesick and Lonely, 


going to the prison to stay with his father and mother Sun- 
days and, the last of the time, rooming near them, that he 
might have his breakfast and supper with them and stay with 
them in the evening till the great prison gates were locked 
at nine o’clock. 

Then came happier days. His father had some money 
left him and was able to leave the prison. Charles, to his 
great delight, was sent to school for two years. 


What he did After he Grew up. 


After leaving school, he became a lawyer’s clerk and then 
a reporter and about this time he began writing little stories 
and sending them to the papers. He signed these papers 
“Boz” which was a pet name his little brother had given 
him. * 

Soon people became anxious to know and see the man 
who wrote so charmingly. At last he gave up reporting and 


Spent all his Time Writing the Books 
you see in your papa’s library, and in going from place to 
place, reading to people from his writings. 
I have not‘time to tell you all I would like to about him ; 
but there are a few things I cannot leave out. 
He went back to the town where he lived when he was a 
little boy, 


Bought the House he had Liked so Much 


then, and after it was fixed up he moved there with his 
family. 

I wish I could tell you of all the fine times he had with 
his children, how he used to sing them funny songs and tell 
them funny stories. He wrote one of his books, “The 
Child’s History of England,” for his little folks. He was 
very fond, too, of pets. The children had rabbits and 
guinea pigs and he had big dogs and little dogs. 
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All the animals on the place were very fond of their 
master. At one time the old cat insisted on bringing her 
kittens to his study and when he put them out and shut the 
door, she brought them to the window, and taking them one 
at a time in her mouth, jumped out and in until she had all 
her family at his feet. 


Tricks of his Pets. 


He had one cat that was deaf. It had no name; but the 
servants used to call it the “Master’s Cat.” One night he 
and the cat were alone in the house. He was reading, when 
all at once the candle went out. He lit it again and went 
on reading. It went out again, and again he lit it, gave the 
cat a pat and took up his book. Very soon it began to grow 
dark again and looking up, he saw the cat put out the light 
with its paw. Mr. Dickens put down his book and gave the 
cat the petting it wanted. 

I have brought you a little book which I think you will 
like to read. It is the “Life of Charles Dickens” and was 
written by his oldest daughter Mamie. In it you can read 
about 


His Trip to America, 


about his little boys and girls and more about his pets than 
I have time to tell you. 

Now I am going to read you one of his shorter stories. 
It is called “The Child’s Dream of a Star.” 


Do What You Can. 


Do what you can, 

Not what you cannot; 

Not what you think ought to be done, 

Not what you would like to do; 

Not what you would do if you had more time, 

Not what somebody else thinks you ought to do, 
But do what you can. 


Primary Reading. 
A Device for Third Grade. 


By Sarau E. SCALEs. 


[To the teacher who would like to enliven the reading lesson, and to develop the 
imagination, these suggestions are offered. | 


ELECT sentences which show emotion, joy, sorrow, 
7 anger, etc.,— not description, and ask children to read 
them over silently from blackboard, and see if they have 
a picture in their minds which fits it. Frequently we re- 
ceive 4 dozen different ideas of the sentence. For example 
write this : 
‘Hurrah! hurrah! now we go!” 
These words may suggest a sleigh, car, or picnic barge 
ride, or a slide down hill. 
For variety, sometimes write these sentences and have 
pictures drawn,—not described. Call for reading finally. 
Sentences suitable will be found in reading books ; for ex- 
ample : 
1. “ Odear! O dear! 


Where has it gone!”’ (distress.) 


2. “ Poor little one! I’m so sorry for you.”  (pity.) 

3. “Letitalone! It’s mine!” 

“No, it’s mine !”’ 

« You’re just the meanest girl I ever knew!” 

« T’ve a good mind not to play with you!”’ 

“Pooh! Do you think I’d care!” (quarrel.) 

(Great chance here for a moral or manner lesson. ) 

4. “Hush! Step softly.” 

5. “Thank you! You are very kind.” (politeness.) 

6. “Why! Where have you been? I’m so glad to see 
you!,’ (surprise.) 

7. “Good morning! How do you do? Please to walk 
in!” 

8. “Hark! What was that?” 

g. “ Listen! Did you hear that?” 
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Stories for Higher Primary and Intermediate Grades. 


(These stories are p: for the oldest primary children, but are equally adapted 
to lower grammar grades. By the use of such stories .:*her as supplementary 
reading or language work the children become familiar with historical names and 
events and acquire a taste for historical and biographical literature.—Eb.) 


Murillo’s Mulatto. 


In the city of Seville, more than three hundred years ago, 
there lived a great painter, Murillo, and his slave, Sebastian 
Gomez 

In the studio it was this slave boy’s duty to grind and mix 
the colors for the young students who came to take their 
lessons in painting under the great artist’s direction. All 
day long he waited upon these youths and their master, 
arranging the lights, stretching their canvas, and placing 
their easels. 

“TI believe I could paint that head as the master would 
have it,” he said one day to himself, as he listened to 
Murillo’s criticism of a student’s picture. 

The more the boy thought about it, the more he longed to 
try it. When the students were gone and the studio was 
closed, Sebastian stretched a canvas, mixed his paints and set 
to work. 

The next morning when the master and the students re- 
turned, there stood the new canvas with a head and face 
upon it that struck even Murillo dumb with amazement. 

“Wonderful!” he cried. ‘“ What glory in the face! 
What beauty ! Which one of you did this?’”’ he asked, turn- 
ing to the students. 

Every student wished in his heart of hearts he might say 
“It was I,” but that honor belonged to the patient mulatto 
boy who had served so faithfully all his years. 

“ You did it! you, Sebastian!”’ cried the master, when 
he learned the truth of the mysterious picture. ‘“ My boy, 
I. should have been proud to have painted that picture 
myself! You shall be famous! you shall paint pictures that 
shall go down into history side by side with mine! All the 
world shall know you and know you as Murillo’s mulatto! ”’ 

From that time, Murillo treated Sebastian as his own son ; 
he gave him his freedom, instructed him very carefully in 
the art of painting, and before he died had the pleasure of 
knowing that the boy had indeed become a great painter. 

In the church of Seville, to-day, if you should visit it, you 
would find four magnificent pictures asfine as anything the 
great Murillo himself has ever painted, upon which is the 
name of Sebastian Gomez, the mulatto slave of Murillo. 


Time is Money. 


Benjamin Franklin valued his time too well to waste it. 

“What is the price of that book?” asked a man of 
Franklin’s errand boy. 

“ One dollar, sir.” 

“A dollar! It isn’t worth it! Call your master.” 

Franklin was called. ‘I want to know the price of that 
book,” asked the man again. “ Your boy —” 

“That book is a dollar and a quarter,’ interrupted 
Franklin. 

“ A dollar and a quarter!” the man cried. “ Your boy —”’ 

«Yes, I know,” interrupted Franklin again. 

The man looked surprised. ‘ Come, now, Mr. Franklin, 
tell me, what is the very lowest price you can let me have 
that book for?” he asked again. 

“ One dollar and a half,” was Franklin’s reply. 

“ One dollar and a half!” the man screamed ; “ you just 
said yourself, one dollar and a quarter.” 

“Yes,” added Franklin, coolly ; “but the time you are 
making me waste with you is well worth the added half 
dollar.” 
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The Wise Charger. 


Men are not the only heroes in history. Sometimes the 
man’s own horse is ahero. During the retreat of the French 
from Russia in 1812, a grenadier of the Imperial Guard, 
rather than to lose his brave charger who had carried him 
safely through so many terrible battles, strayed to one side, 
that until a certain danger had passed, he might be safe. 
But when he turned to rejoin the army he found he had lost 
the way. The snow was falling in blinding drifts, the roads 
were covered ; there seemed no hope. And now, as if all 
this were not enough, the poor horse stumbled and the 
soldier was thrown upon a sharp rock, injuring his knee so 
terribly that he could not rise. Again and again he tried, 
but each time he fell back groaning with pain. 

The charger looked at his master long and thoughtfully. 
At last it seemed to come to him that his master must be 
helped. 

And so, moving close up to him, the faithful animal bent 
his fore legs, letting himself down as low as possible. Then 
stretching out his hind legs, he let his body down flat upon 
the ground. 

“Good old fellow!” moaned his master, patting the 
charger upon his head. “I will try. Yes, yes, I will try.” 

It was a long time before the soldier could reach the 
saddle ; but he succeeded at last, and the loving horse car- 
ried him safely out of the mountain path on to the road, 
and in time both reached the detachment of soldiers from 
which they had strayed. 


King Canute. 


Canute was king over England. He was a wise monarch 
for his times, and when his courtiers heaped their flattery 
upon him, as it was the fashion in those days to do, he was 
keen enough to see the hollowness of it all. 

“ Great king,” said they, “ so great and powerful art thou 
that even the waves would obey thee! ” 

“Ts that true?” asked Canute, pretending great interest. 

“True? Certainly it is true,” answered the flatterers. 

“Take my chair, then, and carry me to the shore. Even 
now the tide is coming in and I will command it to turn 
back.” 

The courtiers were abashed. They had hardly expected 
the king to take their words so seriously. 

“ Place the chair here— just upon the edge of the waters, 
and see to it that you, my good friends, stand near me, that 
all together we may see the tide recede.” 

The chair was placed; the courtiers stood close by. 
Slowly the tide crept up. 

“Ocean,” called the king, “the land on which I sit is 
mine. Even you are a part of my kingdom! Therefore 
obey me. Hold back! nor presume to permit thy waters to 
wet my robe.” 

But strange to say, the tide crept steadily on. The court- 
iers stood already ankle deep in the water. They looked at 
each other. Did the king mean to drown them all? 

At last, when the flatterers had been well punished, the 
king turned, and said, “ Know now that none but God can 
govern the sea. He and he alone hath said ‘Thus far and 
no farther shalt thou come.’”’ 

The flatterers understood the rebuke; and lifting the 
royal chair from the sand, they bore their king to his tent in 
silence. 


Concord Hymn. 
(First two verses of that famous hymn.) 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmer stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept ; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 
— Emerson. 
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Happy New Year. 


Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 
lf the wish were turned to trying, 
Back to its youth the world would roll 

And change to songs its sighing. 


Happy New Year! the gracious words 
On a million lips are lurking; 

A jubilee year if for its joy 
A million hands were working. 


Up to its gates expectant throngs 
With dear desires are pressing ; 

The hand must speed, the foot be swift 
To win the New Year’s blessing. 


— M. F. Butts. 
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Another Year. 


For ah, another year, another year, 
I'll set my life in richer, stronger soil, 
And prune the weeds away that creep too near, 
And watch and tend with never-ceasing toil — 
Another year, ah, yes, another year. 
— Nora Perry. 


Cold Weather Rules. 


In frosty weather, when it snows, 
For breathing you must use your nows, 
And not your mouth, which you must clows. 


For through the space that holds your tongue, 
The cold air, rushing on the longue, 
Pneumonia makes for old and yongue.— Sel. 








To Illustrate the Correct Position of the Mouth while Singing the Scale. 


(Somebody has been bright enough to say that the cat 
has been the handmaiden of education long enough. Once 
more before they are banished we bring them forward to 
show the correct positions of the mouth when singing the 
scale. If any teacher thinks this is a frivolous and undigni- 


D. R. AuGssurc. 


fied way to teach little children we quote a very successful 
primary teacher who says, “ If children can be interested in 
their singing and learn how to shape their mouths by look- 
ing at these cats on the blackboard, by all means give that 
picture to the primary teachers.’””—Ep.) 





[To read to the children. | 


When Patti was a Little Girl. 


ng irequent visits of the great singer, Adelina Patti, to this country, will cause 
the children to be interested in the following incidents connected with her life when a 
small child.—Ed.) 


ATTI lived and went to school in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
p She was so fond of music even then, that she used the 
school piano so much that complaints were made to 
the school trustees that “the little Italian girl” played the 
piano so much that no other children could get a chance. 
She had a sister, Carlotta, who was a beautiful singer, too. 
“ The Patti girls are very nice,” their classmates used to 
say of them, 

Another lady, who used to go to school with her said 
that, often, when the whole school were singing together, the 
other children would stop and let Adelina go on alone. 
When the teacher asked why they stopped, they would say, 
they “ couldn’t help it,”— they “stopped to hear Adelina.” 

This did not seem to make the little girl proud at all ; she 
was a very good-natured, big-hearted little girl, and full of 
sympathy for anybody who was in trouble, just as she is now. 

But she grew very angry once, when some of the bad boys 
annoyed her by calling out to her: 

“‘ Patty-cake, patty-cake, baker’s man, etc.” 

She turned and faced them, pouring out her wrath in pure 
Italian. Nobody knew what she said, but the boys turned 
pale with surprise and fright to hear her, and never called 
her that again. 

She was also a very brave little girl. Once when she was 
playing with the other children near a pool, one of the little 
girls slipped and fell into the water. Patti kept her pres- 
ence of mind perfectly. She sprang into the water, caught 


the struggling girl and swam with her to a log, where they 
clung together for a half hour till they were rescued. 

The first time Patti ever sang before an audience she was 
only thirteen years old. She made a great success and car- 
ried everybody by storm. ‘The musician who played for her 
was sO delighted that he caught her up when she left the 
stage, exclaiming: “ Bravo! Zee grand leetle diva!” ‘This 
has proved a true prophecy. 


The Wrong Boy. 


A superintendent of schools —a lady— was very em- 
phatic to her teachers in her denunciation of corporal pun- 
ishment in the schools. While visiting one of these schools 
one day, a troublesome boy took occasion to be very annoy- 
ing to his teacher. She reproved him sharply. The super- 
intendent reproachfully inquired if she had tried kindness 
and reasoning with him first; and then quietly asked the 
boy, as she left the room, if he would not come to her house 
next day. 

He went and was received in the parlor by the daughter 
of the superintendent, who entertained him by playing the 
piano and making it generally pleasant for him. 

By and by the lady herself entered the room, and pre- 
suming that the boy must, by this time, be well subdued 
under the humanizing influences of the occasion, approached 
the subject by saying :— 

“ Now, don’t you think it was very wrong to trouble your 
teacher as you did the other day?” 

“ H’m,” answered the boy, straightening up, “you needn’t 
be a talking to me. I aint the feller who didit. It was the 
other feller, and he wouldn’t come, so I come in his place.” 
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The Season's Inspiration. 


By CurisTIANA S. Hyatt, Prin. Training Dept. State Normal School, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 


OME who are so fortunate as to teach in the State of 

Washington and yet so wnfortunate as to be nearly 

200 miles from a public library, have conceived the 

following plan for the winter’s diversion and growth. Eight 
have organized a magazine circle after this fashion. 

Each one, being hungry for the current topics of the day, 
and yet too often reduced to saying grace over a starving 
pittance through the unavoidable pressure of routine work 
absorbing both time and energy, the circle has agreed to 
supplant a cursory glance at the bounties by actually 
partaking of all the feast through the following ingenious 
and economical management. 

These eight paired off in couples. Each couple agreed 
to read thoroughly one and the same monthly magazine, 
though each was to be responsible for reading only one-half 
of the magazine, the halves being determined by agreement. 

Every Wednesday evening this circle will meet at the re- 
spective homes in alphabetical order, the evening’s enter- 
tainment being furnished by only two members. These 
two will give a detailed account of all the contents of the 
magazine read,— all the other members having no responsi- 
bility beyond attentive enjoyment. All work will be extem- 
poraneous. There is to be no burden of essays nor restraint 
of a vigilant critic. It goes without saying that each one 
will take pride in doing her best, be wary of errors, and 
evince tact in regard‘ to friendly suggestions. 

In regard to a social element, we anticipate inviting some 
friends at stated intervals to join us in a few miscellaneous 
features for diversion, one of which will be a general dis- 
cussion of some subject of growing interest. The invitation 
will announce the special topic he or she will be invited to 
elucidate. 

Through the generous offer of some to do double reading 
when possible, we shall be acquainted with Zhe Century, 
Scribner's, The Forum, Cosmopolitan, Harper, and Review 
of Reviews. 

What do you think of our plan for acquiring eight-eighths 
of combined rest, pleasure, growth and inspiration by an 
investment of only one-eighth of application? 

(Amen and Amen. That is what I think of it. Ep.) 


Wayside Stones. 
III. 


Their Teachings. 
By ELLEN M. HOLDEN, Lowell, Mass. 


HE children’s interest in crystals had by no means 

T flagged, but the teacher thought it time now to show 

them a new mineral and gave them her promise to that 
effect. This brought pleased looks on all the little faces. 

As they were passing out of the yard that night they were 
saying, “‘O, we are going to see a mew stone to-morrow! ” 
Some of them returned to the school-room to charge the 
teacher not to forget her promise. One little lad around 
whose finger she had once tied a string to help him 
remember to bring his slate offered to perform the same 
kindness for her. 

The new stone she brought to them was feldspar. She 
found two or three large pieces of this common stone and 
asked the boys to break them into smaller ones and pass 
through the room that each child might examine for himself. 
After a few moments she asked, “‘ Do you know what stone 
this is?” 

Of course some careless, little folks are found in every 
school who will never trouble themselves to be thorough in 
anything, and a few of this class answered promptly and 
confidently, “This is quartz.” It was interesting to listen to 
the careful ones as they took exception to this statement and 
gave their reasons for differing. 

“It is not as translucent as quartz,” said little Maud, 
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holding up piece after piece to the window and finding she 
could see only the faintest glimmer of light along the edges 
of a few of them, and none at all through the greater 
number. Here the word opaque was given, explained and 
placed upon the board. 

“Tt has a different shine,” said Willie; “ Yes,”’ said the 
teacher, “it has. All please turn your specimens from side 
to side in the light and notice this different shine. What 
word can you use that will describe it?’’ Soon some one 
asked if flash would not be the right word, and instantly the 
bright faces showed approval and this word was placed on 
the board. 

Then Fred said he noticed that these spetimens broke 
with square corners and straight edges and he remembered 
that quartz broke into uneven pieces. The teacher, greatly 
pleased to see what care they were using, and how they were 
applying their little store of knowledge to decide, if possible, 
what the stone was, or rather in this case what it was not, 
now told them that it is always very important to notice the 
way in which a stone breaks for that helps us in finding out 
what it is. ‘“ You will,” said she, “almost always find this 
stone breaking, as Fred says, with more or less “ straight 
edges and square corners,’ and also with smooth surfaces. 
Turn the stones again in the light and you will see that it is 
these pretty smooth surfaces that flash so brightly.” 

“And now,” said she, “notice one thing more; these 
short, fine, almost hair lines that run across some of your 
specimens, have you found these in quartz?” No, they 
were sure they had not. “This stone,” said the teacher, 
“is found like quartz in many colors, but oftenest around 
here I think you will find it whitg, gray and flesh color. 

Now I want every one of you to look sharp and find a 
stone like this and when you have done so I will give you 
its name. Read together what I have written on the board 
so you will remember how the stone will look;” and they 
read opaque, flash, smooth surfaces, sometimes parallel 
lines. 

There was no lack of specimens the next day and with 
very few exceptions they were of the right kind, and the 
little folks were waiting expectantly for the name of this 
stone ; so the word feldspar was placed on the board. 

They were told that the first syllable was only a different 
spelling of the word field and the last one of the word bar, 
and they were shown a piece that had broken a little more 
regularly perhaps than the others; in fact, a piece, that at a 
little distance, strongly resembled a small bar of soap, and 
asked if they could not make the word for themselves. At 
once one of the quickest ones gave fiel@-bar. ‘This so 
impressed the word on their minds that they never had any 
trouble in remembering it. 

At recess some of them began to play with their specimens 
and one little girl who seemed to enjoy these lessons more, 
if possible, than the rest placed them in a long row alter- 
nating the two kinds. Then beginning at one end of the 
row she touched each stone saying its name as she went 
along, — “ quartz,” “ feldspar,” “ quartz,’’ “feldspar,” etc. 

The teacher instantly caught an idea from the child’s 
play of a good way to test each one’s ability to recognize 
these different stones. She nearly filled a crayon box with 
pieces of quartz and feldspar and after shaking them so they 
were well mixed she placed two piles on each window-sill, 
and then called on the children to separate them placing 
each pile by itself. They were delighted to do this and 
whoever was called on to go to the windows seemed to feel 
highly honored. With this feeling they were sure to do 
their best, of course. They wrote little papers describing 
feldspar as they had done before with quartz and made 
drawings of their specimens. 

After this they took up mica in the same way as they had 
learned the other stones, proceeding from the known to the 
unknown, slowly and carefully observing for themselves and 
collecting their own specimens. Mica was so different from 
the others that it afforded them much amusement to split 
the layers again and again and see how thin and transparent 
they were. 

One day the teacher read to them this item from a work 
on geology. 
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“A beautiful variety of mica consisting of crystals of a 
pink or purple color is found in Paris, Me.” 

A few days after this, little Jennie, aged seven and one 
half years, being asked to write what she could about her 
apple produced the following. 

“] have a large apple. It is round and red. It used to 
be a little, green apple but it grew and grew till it was ripe. 
It has a stem. I wish I could see a piece of pink mica.” 

Now the children were told to find if they could, a stone 
containing all three of the minerals, quartz, feldspar and 


mica. They readily found pieces of granite and were given 
the name. They enjoyed looking up the coarse and fine 
varieties. 


And now came to pass just what the teacher had hoped 
for. The children’s eyes were opened—they no longer 
waited for her to bring specimens to “hem, but they searched 
for new ones themselves and brought to her red and yellow 
jasper, garnets, mica, slate, stones containing hornblende and 
various others, asking many questions about them. 

But the climax came on one of these lovely spring days 
when the school was closed a little early and all went out, 
for a field lesson. ‘“ Where shall we go?” asked the 
teacher. “QO, to the gravel-pit,’’ answered a chorus of 
happy voices. They have great faith in that gravel-pit. 
Doubtless, if they were shown rubies and diamonds they 
would start at once for it, confidently expecting to find both 
there. Some one of them had found and brought in a piece 
of stratified rock and asked.about the stripes or bands. The 
teacher had explained to them that it was formed in strata or 
layers by the action of water. 

As soon as they reached the gravel-pit some one found a 


stratified stone, and then another and another, till they knew . 


there must be very many of them there. With a few hints 
from the teacher a merry game was started. Two boys 
were chosen for policemen, two more for jail-keepers, the 
jail being the farther corner of the gravel-pit, —two girls for 
inspectors. Then all the others began to make a pile of 
stratified stones. If the inspectors saw any one cast an 
unstratified stone on the pile he was immediately seized by 
the policemen and marched off to jail where he was kept 
till he found a stratified stone, then he was released. 

After a time they reversed the order and made a pile of 
unstratified stones imprisoning this time any one who cast 
on stratified ones. They said it was great fun to play this 
game and made the place ring with shouts and laughter ; 
nevertheless, it was just what the teacher intended it should 
be, a thorough drill in recognizing stratified and unstratified 
stones. 

Now the difference was pointed out between stones 

newly broken and pebbles or small stones worn smooth. 
Then cobble-stones or large pebbles, and boulders, the still 
larger stones standing by themselves were noticed. As the 
. children could see these for themselves on every hand they 
could readily understand about them and once telling was 
enough. 

A short walk brought them to a granite quarry, or as it is 
always called in that vicinity “the ledge.”” They at once 
set to work to see how many different shades and patterns 
as they called the coarse and fine varieties they could col- 
lect. When they had found a great many and were sitting 
on some large stones to rest the teacher told them this 
little story which she had read. 

Once, in England, some manufacturers made dress-goods 
in which black and white were so mottled and sprinkled 
together as to form a soft shade of gray. ‘The ladies liked 
the goods and bought every yard. The more it was seen the 
more it was liked. Then the mills were run day and night 
but could not supply the demand. It seemed as if no lady 
in the land could rest until she had a gray dress of this new 
pattern, Just at this time way down in the earth many, 
many feet below the surface some workmen were blasting 
rock. No one could tell how many hundreds of years 
before this ledge of rock had been formed, but when some 
of the pieces were brought up to the light there was precisely 
the same intermingling of black and white forming what the 
manufacturers and ladies had been calling a new pattern. 

The sun was getting low in the west and they wended 
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their way homeward, collecting specimens as they went 
along, of clay, sand, gravel and loam for future study. Was 
this time thrown away? Not if it is desirable to gain a good 
appetite for wholesome food. 


Talks About Number.— II. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM. 

Aim. To discover the omount for a certain number of thing at a given 
price. 

This morning we will pretend we are buying soap at 12 
cents a bar. You may decide how many bars you will buy. 
It’s a good plan to buy more than you need and put it 
away to dry, if you have the money to spare; if not, you 
will have to do, as many people do, buy in small quantities. 

Board Work. lf a bar of soap costs 12 cents, what will 
bars cost? 


(The number of bars, stated by each child is to be expressed in colored 
chalk in its appropriate place.) 


Board Work to represent the written expression of oral 





work 12 cents 12 cents 12 cents 
X3 Xs x4 
36 cents 60 cents 48 cents etc. 


Aim. To discover the mumder that can be bought for a certain 
amount at a given price. 

To-day we will each have a certain sum of money to 
spend for bananas at 5 cents each. 

Board Work. If bananas cost 5 cents, how many can 
you buy for cents? 

(The amount of money stated by each child is to be written in colored 
chalk in its appropriate place.) 

Board Work representing the wntten expression of the 
oral work ; 





5 cents) 30 cents. Ans. 6 bananas. 
5 cents)40 cents. Ans. 8 bananas, etc. 
N.B. Make the work animated, and get good oral expression. 
To discover what part of the amount any article will cost. 

Sometimes you see a sign like this in a store window, “ 6 
cents apiece ’’ for fine oranges, or “ 5 for twenty-five cents.” 
There is an advantage in buying goods by the quantity, for, 
let us see. If 5 oranges cost 25 cents, one orange would 
cost what part of the money? Yes, just 4, and } of 25 cents 
is ? 

1. Suppose 3 pounds of oatmeal cost 12 cents, what do 
you pay a pound? 

2. When eggs are sold at the rate of 12 cents for one- 
half dozen, what do you pay apiece ? 

3. When you can buy 8 marbles for 24 cents, what do 
you pay apiece? 


Aim. 





A Review Exercise. 
The Number 20. 


(The work of a boy 8 yrs. of age.) 


1 score of eggs =20 eggs. 
2 dimes =20 cents. 
1 foot and § of a foot =20 inches. 
5 pints =20 gills. 
rt quarts =20 pints. 
5 gallons . os =20 quarts. 
2 pecks and } a peck . =20 quarts. 
§ of a bushel ‘ =20 quarts. 
5 dogs have . 20 legs. 
10 chickens have 20 legs. 
1 year and % of a year =20 months. 
} of a dollar =20 cents. 
10 pairs of pigeons =20 pigeons. 
4 school weeks . =20 days. 
3 working weeks and } =20 days. 
2 weeks and $ of a week . =20 days. 
2 boys have . - 20 fingers. 
4 hands have , 20 knuckles. 
of a quire and 4 of a “quire . =20 sheets. 








“At Sight” Reading. - 


The Golden Touch. 
(Adapted from Hawthorne.) 
(To be cut and mounted on cardboard. ) 

1. There was once a rich old king whose 
name was Midas. The king owned many a 
grand castle, and had hundreds of horses and 
servants. 
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11. Then King Midas ran out into the_ 
garden. “I will turn these roses to gold,” he 


laughed; “and the dewdrops shall be the 
diamonds! ” 


12. “O papa. papa!” cried his little 
daughter Marygold, running in from the gar- 
den, a golden rose in her hand. ‘ What is it, 
dear?” asked the king with a smile. 








2. When King Midas looked out from the 
high towers of his castle across the country, he 
would say, “All these fields and forests are 
mine as far as I can see.” 





3. And besides this, King Midas had 
chests and boxes and bags full of gold, hidden 
away in a dark room in his castle. 





4. “There is nothing in the world so good 
as gold,” he would say to himself, “I wish 
everything I touch might turn to gold !” 





5. “Do you really wish that?” said a voice 
near by. King Midas sprang to his feet. He 
was frightened ! Who could it be ? 





6. It was a very beautiful youth that stood 
beside him. And a strangely dressed youth, 
too. For on his caps were two little wings; 
and upon the heel of each shoe was another 
little wing. 





7. If you really mean what you say, your 
wish shall be granted,” said the youth. “O 
thank you, thank you! ” cried the happy Midas. 





8. “Very well, then,” said the youth, 
“When you wake to-morrow morning, you 
shall find that the gift of the golden touch 
has come to you.” 





9. The next morning when King Midas 
woke he put out his hand and touched the silk 
quilt that covered him. In an instant the 
silken threads were turned to gold. “ Won- 
derful!” cried Midas, “I shall be the richest 
king in all the world! ” 





10. Then he sprang from the bed. No 
sooner had his feet touched the floor than that, 
too, turned to gold. He hurried to get into 
his clothes; they too, were gold. The king 
laughed when he looked in the mirror and 
saw himself dressed in rich golden robes! 


13. “O my poor roses! My poor roses!” 
sobbed the child. “Their pretty pink petals 
all turned to hard yellow gold! I want my 
roses! My dear, pink roses!” “Never mind 
now,” said the king, “let us go in to breakfast.” 





14. The servant came and set a bowl of 
bread and milk before little Marygold, and a 
plate of fish before the king. ‘“ What a happy 
man I am,” thought the king as he raised a 
bit of fish to his mouth. 





15. Alas for poor Midas! No sooner had the 


_ fish touched his lips than it, too, turned into 


gold. He seized his goblet of water; but that, 
too, poured down his throat as liquid gold. 
King Midas groaned and turned pale! 








16. “What is the matter!” cried little 
Marygold, running to her father, and throwing 
her arms around his neck. 





17. But those were the last words she 
spoke. She, too, had turned to gold. “O my 
child, my child,” groaned the king! “Give 
back my child! ” 





18. -“ What will you give to have -your 
child back again?” asked the youth appearing 
again just then. 





19. “Everything!” sobbed the king, “Will 
you give back the golden touch? “Yes, 
yes ! only give me back my child !” 





20. The youth raised his magic wand. “It 
shall be as you say,” he answered. Then the 
king raised his head. Yes, there stood Mary- 
gold—his own Marygold. “ What is the 
matter ?” she asked again. 


21. “Nothing, dear,” answered the king, 
taking her in his arms. “ Let us eat our break- 
fast now. How nice the fish tastes! And I 
never saw such clear cold water.” 








22. And little Marygold looked up in her 
papa’s face, and wondered what made the 
tears come in his eyes as he looked at her. 
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STORIES. 


The Snow-Birds. 


When something whispered to 
the bluebirds and the rubins that it 
was time to fly away to the warm 
South, the sparrows wondered. 
“We shall not mind,” said they, 
“if the leaves do drop from the 
trees. Our homes will be all the 
brighter and sunnier then.” 

But one morning the air was 
full of white specks. The ground 
was covered with snow. The 
sparrows huddled close together 
on the boughs of their trees. “I don’t mind the cold,” said one 
little sparrow; “but Iam very hungry.” ‘‘Hungry? So are we, 
we, we!” answered all the other little sparrows. 

Such a noise as the sparrows made! Alice and Willie looked 
out from their window up into the tree. “ Poor little snow-birds, 
they must be hungry,” said the children. And such a shower of 
crumbs as they threw out upon the snow for the birds to eat! 
Enough for a thousand little birds one would think. 

“ There,” said the sparrows when they had eaten every crumb, 
‘* you see how it is. While the snow is on the ground, the chil- 
dren will feed us. Strange the robins and the bluebirds did not 
know that. We must tell them when they come back in the 
spring.” 

Dear innocent snow-birds. It never entered their little heads 
that all the children in the world were not just as thoughtful and 
kind as were Alice and Willie; nor that all the little snow-birds 
had not eaten just as nice a breakfast as theirs had been that 
cold, snowy morning. 


(These first stories are prepared upon the supposition that the scientific facts in 
them we) my taught the child beforehand. If not, they are not to be given the 
children.— Eb.) 


Rain and Sunshine. 


The Rain hung bright drops of water on every flower and leaf. 

The Sun came out and drove the Rain away; and everything 
was as bright and happy as sunshine could make it. 

‘¢ Now let us work together,” said the Rain to the Sun. 

‘* Agreed!” said the Sun. 

So they worked together and made — the rainbow! 


Where do Icicles Come From ? 


One bright summer day George said to his mother, ‘‘ Please 
give me some seeds so I can plant some icicles.” 

What a George to think that icicles grew from seeds! You 
know all about them, don’t you, 


Philip’s Garden. 


Philip picked a handful of daisies and stuck them up in the 
ground to make a dai-y garden. But the next morning his poor 
daisies were all withered. 

‘¢ Why didn't they grow?” he asked. 

‘‘ Because,” said sister Jane, ‘‘ you have taken away their 
mouths, and they can’t eat or drink.” 

She told him the story of how the plant gets its food, and the 
next time he made a garden, he didn’t leave the poor flowers 
without any mouths. 


Jack and His Tall Shadow. 


One day Jack looked down, and saw a long, long shadow on 
the ground. He ran into the house and said ‘‘ Mamma, am I a 
man? My shadow is very tall. 

‘* No,” said his mother, ‘‘ you are Jack just the same as ever.” 

‘* And why does my shadow sometimes hide behind me?” asked 
Jack. 

‘* Watch your shedow for a week,” said his mother. 

Jack watched, and now he knows when his shadow is long and 
when it is short; and why it sometimes goes behind him. 


What Eyes are For. 


Said the Master Cloud Painter one day to his men, ‘‘Do your 
best today. Make the most beautiful sunset that ever was seen; 
red and gold where the sun goes down, and lovely pink clouds 
all over the sky.” 

Such a beautiful sunset as there was! And would you believe 
it? There was one little girl who walked all the way down 
street, and never once saw it! 
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The Right Place. 


There are two things that are very good where they grow, but 
very bad on the side-walk. If I were the Old Woman in the 
Shoe, do you know what I would have every child of mine do? 
Every child should be taught to take care of orange peel and 
banana skins. 

One day Tom Thoughtful found a piece of banana skin on the 
side-walk, and picked it up and threw it into the street. Just 
behind him was a feeble old lady, whose eyes were dim, and 
whose steps were Slow. 

We don't know how it would have been, but just think what a 
terrible fall the poor old lady might have had if Tom hadn’t 
picked up the slippery skin! And that lady with white hair and 
feeble steps might have been your grandma, or mine. 


The Cradle. 


Little Dora was looking out of the window. If it hadn’t been 
raining she would have been out-doors, though it was January ; 
for she liked cold weather. 

‘‘Come over to my window,” said her mother, ‘‘ and see the 
cradle.” 

There it was, sure enough! Rockers? No, it didn’t need 
any. Do you know why? 

It was round and gray. It was strong, too, for all the winter 
storms had not torn it to pieces. But there was not a nail ora 
board in it anywhere. 

It was empty now, and the people who had built it, and the 
babies who had slept in it were far away. 

But oh! so soft and warm inside! Such a dear swinging 
cradle, high up in the elm tree! And to think that the people 
who made it hadn’t any hands! 


Baby May. 


Once there was a baby May Flower, that came out on the 
mother stem in the autumn, so as to be all ready for spring. 
She had some very warm clothes to wear through the winter, 
though perhaps you would call them only husks and scales. But 
Baby May thought they were fine and warm, I can tell you. 

She wanted to see the world, so she raised her little head. 

‘*O mother,” she said; ‘‘ what are these tall, straight things? 
They touch the blue above us.” 

‘* The tall trees are our friends,” said her mother, ‘ but I think 
they do not touch the sky. I have heard that is far away. 

One day the May Flower saw the autumn leaves whirling 
through the air. She hid her face on h:r mother’s shoulder, and 
asked, ‘‘ Will the sky fall, too?” : 

‘*No,” said her mother, the leaves fall every autumn, but I 
have never seen the sky fall.” 

By and by the leaves had all fallen, and they lay thick over the 
heads of Mrs. May Flower and May. 

‘I don't like this,” said May, ‘‘I want to see the sky.” She 
worked and worked to get her head above the leaves, but she 
could not. 

‘*Q Woodchuck!” she cried; ‘‘ please take these leaves away, 
so I can breathe.” 

But the woodchuck was fast asleep. 

‘*O Squirrel!” called Baby May; ‘‘ please uncover my face so 
I can see the sky.” 

So the red squirrel came and danced about through the leaves, 
and uncovered the Msy Flower. 

One night it grew bitterly cold. The water froze in the brook, 
and poor May nearly froze, too. She drew close to her mother, 
crying with cold. 

‘*T wish the snow would come,” said her mother. 

The next morning when Baby May waked, she found a white 
blanket over her, soft as a feather, but oh, so cold! 

‘* What is this?” she whispered, shivering. 

‘This is the good snow to keep us warm,” answered her 
mother. ‘It will keep offthe cold wind, and keep us warm and 
well all winter. Go to sleep, now. I will wake you in time for 
spring.” ° 

And Baby May nestled closer, and went fast asleep. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


How One Teacher Used Stories. 


Two Runaway Vines in the Arbor-day number of “ Primary 
Education.” 


In the presence of the class and while telling the story, I made 
with colored crayon, a rude drawing of the house, pointing out 
little Ethel’s window, and the vines, letting them grow as the 
story proceeded. The next step was to call for oral reproduc-~ 
tions. 

This short story furnished material for several recitations. 
But so long as we used it with this rough picture before us, the 
interest never waned. ‘ 

Let me make a ple& for a free use of chalk in primary work. 
To add to the interest and helpfulness of the lesson, the teacher 
need not be an artist. Howevercrude the representation a pri- 


mary pupil’s imagination is always elastic enough to see the re- 
semblance. 


An October Story in the October number. 


In order to find out how much was known by the children about 
acorns and chestnuts, a day was spent in talking about them. 
Representations were made on the board. Being a home product, 
the acorn was familiar to all: the chestnut was known by but 
few. 

By the next day, a supply of acorns was brought in by the 
pupils, and I had provided some chestnuts. With on acorn and 
a chestnut on each little desk, after another conversation, the 
story was read. 

During our molding hour that day, these nuts were made; after 
which, a few moments for eating chestnuts were allowed. 

Having developed a considerable amount of elementary science 
as well as expression and language, I now began working for a 
reproduction. 

By willing acts of imagination, one child became an acorn; 
another, a chestnut; a third, the little brown squirrel. It was 
then acted out as a dialogue. Pupils by turns, assumed the dif- 


ferent parts. Of this one story we are making a series of deeply 
interesting lessons. 


Let me take this occasion to express my appreciation of your 
journal. I have been doing primary work for a respectable 
term of years and have conscientiously tried to keep awake. I 
know of no other primary periodical from which I can receive so 
many useful hints. 

We primary teachers have been needing such an organ and it 
is a matter of regret to me that [ cannot do something to help 
the movement along. 


Bloomington, Ill. A TEACHER. 


One Morning. 


I wonder if any of the teachers ever have days at school, when 
unforeseen things cause doleful faces, and even tears, and the 
teacher finds extra patience and love more necessary than lessons 
or books? Perhaps a morning’s experience will help or encour- 
age some one. 

The first thing was a tardy mark, and you know all teachers 
are scrry for those, especially when the pupil is sorry also. Then 
during the first half hour, one little girl was ill and needed the 
teacher’s sympathy, and in the midst of her tears another was 
crying with the toothache. At recess one small boy had the mis- 
fortune to fall and completely cover one side of his body with 
mud, so he was brushed and placed by the fire to dry. Later on 
another cried because her eyes ached. When I went home to 
dinner, a little tried, I confess, 1 wondered what could happen 
during the afternoon session. But lo! everything had changed 
and smiles and happiness were in the ascendancy. 


Barre, Mass. M. L. M. 


The Ethics Question. 
Dear Editor : 


In answering your questions in ethics I can give little help. 
My experience has been that ttle children are only too ready to 
‘* tell”, even against one who is popular, and to shift the blame 
upon him when they were very ready to follow. I try to impress 
them the idea that those who are weak enough to follow or en- 
courage, or at least not to discourage wrong-doing are just as 
culpable as the leader. Indeed they are harder to cure, and the 
spirit of overlooking or of shifting the responsibility for evils in 
society and politics, is certainly hindering the higher evolution 
of the race. 

When a child is exceedingly popular, there must be some good 
quality that makes him so, and some good force the perversion of 
which makes him troublesome. When the root of the trouble is 
found there may be something to take hold of to start an im- 
provement. 

Each child ought to learn that to live with other people one 
must conform to r ations. The bad boy, though perhaps 
more numerous than the bad girl, is I think more easily reasoned 
with. I always go tothe parents, and even if I do not get help 
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from one of them, I get a better understanding of the case. I 
hope you will have many answers to publish. I will be very glad 
for light upon the subject. 


West Philadelphia. M. 8. M. 


A Bad Boy Lost. 


Have found your new paper very helpful and since we took up 
the nature work my ‘‘ bad boy” has disappeared. He looks posi- 
tiyely good, as he searches the field and road-side for one of 
Dame-Nature’s seed-houses that isn’t like any which we have 
already in our little home-made cabinet. 


Merrick Mass. 8S. L. B. 





What One Gity did at Thanksgiving. 
Dear Editor : 


I want to tell you of the outcome in this city of your 
Thanksgiving suggestions in November issue of Primary Epvuca- 
TION. Four of us — primary teachers — in connection with our 
exercises, asked the pupils for contributions. We supplied as 
many as fifteen poor families. The enclosed is a notice from 
the Daily Eastern Argus. 4 

I thought it might be pleasant for you to know how the good 
seed germinated. | 


Westbrook, Me. L. M. G. 


(From the Daily Eastern Argus.) 

Many poor families of this city will eat a Thanksgiving dinner 
to-day that would not, if the children of our schools had not 
thought of them. Here is what Saco street school distributed : 
Four chickens, 24 lbs. steak, 4 lbs. raisins, 1 pt. cranberries, 2 
lbs. rice, 2 lbs coffee, 4 qts. beans, 9 loaves cake, 15 loaves bread, 
8 pies, 5 lbs. butter, } bu. potatoes, 4 bu. apples, 4 dozen cookies, 
4 lbs. sugar, and bushels of vegetables. The schools on Bridge 
st. united in giving very interesting exercises in songs, recita- 
tions, readings, etc., yesterday afternoon, and when the time 
came to gather up the contribution brought in by pupils and 
teachers consisting of chicken, bread, pie, cake, vegetables, and 
everything else eatable, it took jive large baskets to hold the good 
things. 


Answers to ‘“ Questions in Ethics.” 


1. Remove the responsibility of the ‘‘ telling” from the few by 
asking the entire class or school to investigate and report the 
necessary information. 

A teacher did not know which one of the boys in the room 
was guilty of a certain misdemeanor, hen school was over 
she dismissed the girls, kept all the boys, and tried by question- 
ing to discover the offender, but in vain. Each one of the boys 
denied the wrong-doing, and beyond that she could learn nothing ; 
so she told them she would go out of the room for five minutes 
and give them a chance to find out in their own way who did it; 
when she returned at the end of the time they all readily named 
the culprit. 

2. By requiring all who favor the bad conduct of troublesome 
children to share in their punishment. Laboring to effect a 
change in the deportment of the mischievous pupils themselves 
yields a better return than efforts to turn the sentiment of the 
school against them. 


Mass. K. B. S. 


The Public Schools of Salt Lake City. 


Though Salt Lake City is more than 2000 miles from the great 
educational centers, her schools deserve representation among 
the modern, progressive ones of our land and it gives me 
pleasure to tell the readers of this paper something of their 
history, growth and success. 

Only three years ago the public schools were organized. 
Until that time all children, who received an education, were 
obliged to attend a church or private school. In most cases, 
these schools were held in small buildings near or attached to 
the ‘‘ Meeting houses.” The majority of parents were too poor 
to pay the required tuition, consequently, only a very small 
number of children received, even the rudiments of an education. 

In 1890, a Board of Education was elected and they, with the 
help of Sup’t. Millspaugh, proceeded to rent buildings to accom- 
modate the 6000 children ready and anxious to attend school. 
Every available building was utilized, stores, dwelling houses, 
and old school houses were made as comfortable as possible and 
the work of grading and organizing went rapidly forward. 
During the year about one hundred teachers were employed and 
the amount of work accomplished would have astonished a quiet 
eastern city. 

There were no old ideas to overthrow. It was a grand »ppor- 
tunity to establish ideal schools and with progressive, modern 
thinkers at their head all the best ideas of the old and the new 
education were introduced. 

Good, experienced teachers from many parts of the United 
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~ States were ealled to the field, and were given large salaries to 


come and live in the wonderful Salt Lake Valley. The opportu- 
nity thus afforded for travel, and the historic interest of Salt 
Lake City, together with its location among the ever snow-clad 
mountains, and its healthful climate made many respond to the 
call. 

They found Mormon and gentile children receiving the same 
instruction and attending the same schools. All craving mental 
food and ready to receive, with pleasure and appreciation, what- 
ever was given them. 

Discipline gave, and continues to give, little trouble, More 
manageable, brighter or more interesting children cannot be 
found. Having been deprived of the advantages of public schools 
for so long they look upon them as a special privilege ‘given only 
to the worthy and make every effort to be deserving. 

During 1891 and ’92 the schools improved in every line. Their 
numbers increased to ten thousand pupils and one hundred 
seventy teachers. The city spent six hundred fifty thousand 
dollars in fine buildings, second to none in the country — text- 
books, slates and all supplies were furnished. The departments 
of music, drawing, physical culture, and the primary work as a 
whole were each given a special supervisor. 

Our teachers are enthusiastic and progressive, all working 
toward making themselves professional teachers in the broadest 
sense of the term. The spirit of unity and good-feeling between 
them and the superintendent is phenomenal and accounts for 
much of the general success of the work. His wisdom, strength 
and sympathy is sufficient for every demand, and each teacher 
looks to him for inspiration and guidance. This is as it should 
be and such conditions make the solid foundation for one whole 
system of work. 

Salt Lake City is now proud of her school houses, proud of 
her teachers and psoud of her schools, yet the aim is, and always 
will be ‘“‘ Better work and better results.” 

— M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Supervisor of Primary Schools. 


Art in the School-room. 


A year ago I suggested the study of Raphael, his life and works 
to my first year teachers, and as a result, in over one-half of my 
primary rooms, hangs one of Raphael’s madonnas. 

We are to consider next in what way the madonna idea should be 
presented to the children; whether a particular mother and child, 
or the type of motherhood and childhood ; the mother-love that 
surrounds all child life. 

Iam especially glad to have Mr. Savage’s interpretation in 
PRIMARY EDUCATION :—‘* Each new child’s a new Messiah,” for I 
feel that so strongly. 

And as we study types to interpret all form, so, it seems to me, 
we should, in this typical mother and child, recognize all mother- 
hood and childhood. 

In our study of the life of Raphael we found ‘‘ Stories of great 
Painters” very helpful. 

It is the spirit of the work that the teachers need, lifting it 
above the plane of druegery and routine, and that I feel is what 
Primary EpucatTIONn is doing. 


Supervisor Drawing, New Haven, Conn. STELLA SKINNER. 


Reading Circle Books. 


The books constituting the courses of the various State Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circles for the school year of 1893-94 are as follows: 

Illinois: The Schoolmaster in Literature, and Page’s Theory 
and Practice of Teaching. 

Indiana: DeGarmo’s Essentials of Method, and Orations of 
Burke and Webster. 

Iowa: Shepherd’s Historical Readings, and White’s Elements 
of Pedagogy. 

Michigan: Shepherd’s Historical Readings, and Swett’s Meth- 
ods of Teaching. 

Wisconsin: The Schoolmaster in Literature, and Swett’s 
Methods of Teaching. 

Minnesota: The Schoolmaster in Literature, and Berard’s 
History of England. 

Nebraska: The Schoolmaster in Literature, White's Elements 
of Pedagogy, and Shepherd’s Historical Readings, (any two 
books of the three.) 

Colorado: The Schoolmaster in Literature, and White’s Ele- 
ments of Pedagogy. 

So. Dak.: The Schoolmaster in Literature, and Shepherd’s 
Historical Readings. 

No. Dak.: The Schoolmaster in Literature, and White’s Ele- 
ments of Pedagogy. 

Ohio: Thring’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, Literature 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night; Modern classics No. 17; Roger de 
overly Papers; Hawthorne’s House of Seven Gables), and John- 

ston’s History of American Politics, or Fiske’s Civil Government 


‘* Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the body. As by 
the one health is preserved, strengthened and invigorated; by the 
other, virtue is keptalive. But as exercise becomes tedious as a 
means of health only, so reading grows burdensome when we 
use it only for our improvement in virtue.” 
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(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial yd of other teachers will be in place 


here. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number.) 


Health of the Children. 


Have you not some little children in your rooms, that are un- 
suitably dressed and liable to get severe colds and injury to the 
health in these cold winter days? You are fortunate if you 
have not some children whose arms are only half dressed. 
Some one little covering, — often of calico — is all that 
protects the arms of many of the poorer classes of 
children, whose mothers know nothing of the physiological 
reasons for protecting the extremities. 

Now what is that to the teacher? Nothing to the teacher who 
feels that her duty is done when she only looks after the heads 
and memories of her children. Nothing to the teacher who 
‘* wasn’t hired to attend to children’s clothes.” But everythi 
the great-hearted, motherly, big-souled teacher, who doesn’t 
get the humanities of life while brooding over the ‘‘ course of 
study.” 

But what can you do with these half-dressed children? What- 
ever is done, must be done delicately, as you would like for your 
child to be treated, if the fortunes of life had always compelled 
you to row np-stream. If insufficient clothing is the result of 
thonghtlessness or ignorance on the part of the parents, you will 
be apt to find it out by ascertaining who they are, and their gen- 
eral and social standing. And in the same way you can find out 
if the cause be real poverty. In any case a general talk on warm 
dressing and the necessity of equal warmth in all parts of the 
body will be a good beginning. Do this in your own chatty way, 
but make no allusion to the poorly dressed ones. Children will 
tell of this talk at home, and thus a beginning is made. If it be 
a case of real need, don’t throw the responsibility on red-tape 
charity organizations. The children might freeze to death before 
their constitution and committees would allow of action. Man- 
age in some way to let the real benefactors of a town or church 
parish know who have both freedom and flannels to give the needy. 
‘‘ This takes time!” I know it does. It takes time, energy, 
patience and a great stock of benevolence. But —can you afford 
not to do it? 

Making Allowances. 

In this connection let us ask ourselves a few questions that 
may throw a whole flood of light upon the apparent dullness or 
stupidity of your children. 

1. Could you feel like studying if you were chilly? 

2. Would you have much appetite for number or nature study 
if you were hungry? 

3. If you had eaten wrong things at a wrong time, and were 
under the dullness and pain of indigestion, or the languor of in- 
suffictent sleep, could you ‘‘ pay attention ” and be bright? 

Yet all these things and a good many more like them often 
keep your pupils from ‘‘ feeling like work.” We take these 
children as we can get them and generous allowances must be 
made for uncomfortable physical conditions, before concluding 
that their disposition or spirit is bad. 


Our Picture. 


‘« PLaYING SCHOOL” will be understood by the children at once. 
Oral and written language work ought to flow easily from this 
picture. The children will tell you all about the work that is 
going down on those slates, and the whole history of the after- 
noon play. 


Current Literature. 


In your busy life, teachers, with little time to read, you will 
find Current Literature one of the best magazines to keep you 
in touch with the outside world. It has a wide range of subjects 
—forty departments—and one cannot read this magazine 
monthly without acquiring a fund of general information that 
will make them better companions and better teachers. 


Read ‘‘NO HEROES,” 


by Blanche Willis Howard and see what you think of it as a book 
to read to boys from third year of school and upwards. 


Babyland, Our Little Men and Women, and Pansy are good 
periodicals for teachers of the yorngest children to read. (D. 
Lothrop & Co.) They keep the heart warm toward children, and 
brighten up the inventive powers. 


Nature Stories FoR YOUNG Reapers, (D. C. Heath & Co.,) 
is a small book, but rich in material for primary teachers. It is 
not expensive but it will be a valuable keep in beginning your 


spring work. 








Ses You'd scarce one of 
Xie To speak in public on the ome 


A Happy Year. 


If all the little children dear 
Who say: “I wish you a Happy New Year,” 

Would be loving and kind the whole year through, 
The world would know by each shining face 

That there never was such a year of grace 
As eighteen hundred and ninety-four. —4A. M. P. 


“When Grandma was a Little Girl Like Me. 


She said there was a grea’ big lovely orchard, 
An’ everywhere, as far as you could see, 
Just grass an’ trees all full of fruit a’growin’— 
When grandma was a little girl like me. 


She said there was a lot of little bunnies, 
And she told just how tame they used to be 
Eatin’ lettuce leaves and clover from her fingers— 
When grandma was a little girl like me. 


An’ pigs, she said, an’ cats, an’ little chickens, 
An’ a norful dog ’at barked tremenjously, 
An’ a cunning little calf down in ihe pasture— 

When grandma was a little girl like me. 


She had some grea’ big bruvvers an’ a sister, 
An’ a baby, just a teeny tonty wee, 

A little bit o’ bit 0’ baby, 
’Cause grandma wasn’t a only child —like me. 


An’ ’en she telled us all about ’e attic 
Where all ’e little children used to play, 
An’ lots o’ room to run around an’ holler 
When it rained outside the whole long, living day. 


It must ’a’ been just lovely there to grandma’s ; 
The city’s just as different as can be ; 
I guess it was a good deal more like heaven 
When grandma was a little girl like me. 
—Grace Goodwin. 


Kitty Knew. 


Seven sheep were standing 
By the pasture wall, 
“Tell me,” said the teacher 
To her scholars small, 
“One poor sheep was frightened, 
Jumped, and ran away ; 
One from seven—how many 
Woolly sheep would stay?” 


Up went Kitty’s fingers — 
A farmer’s daughter she, 
Not so bright at figures 
As she ought to be. 
“ Please, ma’am ”’—“ Well, then, Kitty, 
Tell us if you know,” 
“ Please, if one jumped over, 
All the rest would go.”— Se/. 
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Concert Recitation. 


“ Five little mice on the pantry floor, 
Seeking for breadcrumbs or something more, 
Five little mice on the shelf up high, 
Feasting so daintily on a pie. 
But the big, round eyes of the wise old cat, 
See what the five little mice are at; 
Quickly she jumps, and the mice run away, 
And hide in their snug little holes all day. 
“ Feasting in pantries may be very nice, 
But home is the best,” said the five little mice.” 


A Big Bite. 


Mamma gave our Nellie an apple, 
So round, and big, and red ; 

It seemed beside dainty wee Nelly, 
To almost eclipse her head. 


Beside her, young Neddie was standing — 
And Neddie loves apples, too. 
“ Ah, Nelly,” said Neddie, “ give brother 
A bite of your apple—ah, do!” 


Dear Nelly held out the big apple ; 
Ned opened his mouth very wide — 

So wide that the startled red apple 
Could, almost, have gone inside. 


And oh! what a bite he gave it! 
The apple looked small, 1 declare, 

When Ned gave it back to his sister, 
Leaving that big bite there. 


Poor Nelly looked frightened a moment, 
Then a thought made her face grow bright ; 
“ Here, Ned, you can take the apple — 
I'd rather have the bite!” — Sel. 


How Johnny Gets Ready for School. 


“Ding dong! There goes the old school bell. 
Where are my slate and books ? 
And where’s my sponge, and where’s my ink? 
I wish some one would look. 


I haven’t half my lesson yet ; 
I'll have to leave it though. 
Where did I put my coat and cap? 
Does anybody know? 





And how things do get in my way— 
I guess I’ve sprained my knee 

By stumbling over that old chair. 
Oh, Tom, do wait for me. 


I wonder where I put that ball ! 
Jane may I take your pen? 

Mine’s lost. And, Susan, get my lunch. 
There goes that bell again ! 


Good bye. I’m off. I’m coming, Tom. 
There goes that awkward stool ! 

But I can’t stop to pick it up 
Or I'll be late for school.” 


“To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me, 
Will make me honest, kind and good, 
As children ought to be.” 
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The Birthday Party. 


A Dialogue for Six Children. 
By M. D. STERLING. 


Jen., 1894 


GIRLS. Boys. 
Bessiz, LuLU, FLossiE. Harry, WILL, BENNIE. 


Bessie, (seated with a small table beside her). 1 wish the 
children I’ve invited to my birthday party would come. 
‘There’s Lulu, and Flossie, and Harry, and Will, and Bennie, 
(checks off names on fingers) and not one here yet ! 

(Enter Lulu and Harry, with parcels, Lulu’s being a doll, 
and Harry’s a toy tea set.) 

Lulu. Many happy returns of the day, dear Bessie. 
(Hands doll to Bessie.) 

Harry. Both of us have brought you a birthday present, 
Bessie. (Hands tea set.) 

Bessie (opening parcels). ‘Thank you ever so much! 
(Holds up doll.) Isn't she pretty? I shall name her after 
yourself, Lulu. (Zakes a cup and saucer out of box and 
holds up admiringly.) A tea set was just what I wanted, Harry. 

Harry (complacently). 1 thought something like that 
would please a girl! I’d rather have marbles or a top, my- 
self. 

(Enter Flossie and Will, the smallest of the boys.) 

Flossie (handing a boquet to Bessie). Were are some 
flowers for your birthday, Bessie, hoping that, like these blos- 
soms, your life may be sweet and beautiful. 

Will. Flossie didn’t make up that pretty speech herself, 
Mamma taught her. Here’s a box of candy, Bessie, with 
my love, and I bid you good day. 


Flossie. Not “good day,” Will, but “ many happy returns 
of the, day.” 

Will (pouting). 1 can’t be bothered rememberin’ long 
speechés. 


Bessie (putting her arm around Will). It is all right, 
Will. Never mind the speeches. I thank both you and 
Flossie very, very much. And now everybody is here except 
Bennie. When he comes, we can begin to play. 

Lulu. Bennie! Do you mean that boy in our back 
street? I hope you did’nt ask Aim to your party ! 

Harry. Why not? Bennie is a first-rate boy. 

Flossie. My mamma permits ws to play with Bennie. She 
says a good boy in a shabby jacket is better than a bad one 
in a velvet suit to ’sociate with. 

Lulu (disdainfully). Well, I don’t care for back street 
children. I’d better go home, Bessie. 

Bessie. Please don’t Lulu. 

Hary. What's the use of putting on airs, Lulu? I do 
think girls are queer! Bennie won’t hurt you. 

Flossie. Why, here he comes now. 

Lulu. And dressed as well as we are ! 
_ Bessie. Hush! He will hear you. 
Bennie, who is nicely dressed.) 
I am glad to see you. 

Bennie. Please excuse me for coming so late. I stopped 
to put on my new suit which came just as 1 was ready to 
start out in my old one. Mother said I ought to wear my 
best to a birthday party. 

Will. ’Course you ought. (Zxamines Beunie’s appear- 
ance critically.) You look most as nice as me, Bennie! 


(Advances to meet 
How do you do, Bennie? 


(Glances down at his own jacket and kilt skirt.) Where did 
you get such nice clothes? 
The Children (excepting Will and Bennie). Oh, Will! 


That’s not polite. 

Bennie (smiling at Will). 1 agree with you, Will. These 
are very nice clothes. You must ask Bessie’s mother, though, 
if you want to knowany moreaboutthem. (Hands a birth- 
day card to Bessie). 1am sorry not to have a better birth- 
day gift for the daughter of the lady who has been so kind 
to me. 


Bessie (looking at card). ‘This is a very pretty birthday 


card! Thank you, Bennie. 
Harry. Isn't it time to play something? 
Bessie. Yes, we will begin at once. Let us pair off, as 


the big people do at their parties. I will take Bennie for 
my partner, because he is the greatest stranger. Lulu, walk 
with Will, and Flossie with Harry. 


. 
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Wil!. How soon will it be time for ice-cream? 
Flossie. Hush-h, Will: that’s not polite. 
Will (pouting). Seems as if nothin’s pelite. (Brightens 
up, as he takes hold of some of the presents on table.) May 1 


carry these into the playroom for you, Bessie? 

Bessie. To be sure you may, Will. (Helps him to gather 
up the presents.) Come along now, everybody, and let’s all 
be thinking of something nice to play. ( Zxeunt in couples.) 


Concert Recitation. 


“ Five little rabits went out to walk, 
They liked to boast as well as to talk. 
The first one says, “I hear a gun,” 
The second one says, “I will not run.” 
The little one cried, “ Let’s stay in the shade,” 
The big one said, “ I’m not afraid.” 
Bang, bang, went the gun, 
And they ran every one.” 


Note.— Let the fingers of the left hand represent rabbits, and point to each one 
as mentioned. At the words “ bang, bang,”’ strike the desk with closed fists. 


What Grace Thought. 


At the telegraph poles Grace was looking, 
When she solemnly said, “I think, 
Those little glass things are the bottles 
That hold all the telegraph ink.” 
— Bessie Chandler. 


Foreign Children. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee 

O, don’t you wish that you were me? 


You have seen the scarlet trees 

And the lions over seas ; 

You have eaten ostrich eggs, 

And turned the turtles off their legs? 


Such a life is very fine 

But it’s not so nice as mine, 
You must often, as you trod 
Have wearied not to be abroad. 


You have curious things to eat, 

I am fed on proper meat ; 

You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee 
O! don’t you wish that you were me ? 
— Robert Louis Stevenson, 


Little Acts. 


“Not mighty deeds make up the sum 
Of happiness below, 
But little acts of kindliness 
Which any one may show.” 


A Happy New Year. 


«A “ Happy New Year,” you can make it, my dear, 
By smiling and doing your best ; 
Be cheery and true the twelvemonth through, 
So shall the New Year be blest.” 











D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE STORY OF WASHINGTON. By Elizabeth 
Eggleston Seelye. Edited with an introduc- 
tion, by Edward Eggleston, 382 pp. 

The object of this book is to give the biog- 
raphy of George Washington, without over- 
laudation and in careful conformity to facts. 
Believing that the true character ot Washing- 
ton has suffered by the attitude of worship 
which the American people have assumed 
toward him, the author of this book has re- 
moved him from the pedestal of a demi-god 
and treated him as a living man. His every- 
day life, as a boy and a man is told in a 
straightforward way that draws the reader 
to him with a fresh human interest. His 1 ili- 
tary and administrative life is also given a 
full impartial treatment. The result is that 
Washington emerges from the old legendary 
mists, as a man among men —yet the grand- 
est figure in the history of the century. The 
boys in our schools will cling with renewed 
admiration to a man whose life will bear this 
close scrutiny. 

As a book to be found on the teacher’s desk 
to be read in connection with the study of the 
historical events of the times of Washington, 
it will be of the greatest value. Teachers will 
find it of great use at this season of the year 
in the preparation of the school exercises for 
the 22nd of February. 


THE Borys OF GREENWAY COURT. A TALE OF 
THE EARLY DAYS OF WASHINGTON. By Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, 296 pp. 


The American boy will take up this book 
and not drop it till he he has reached the last 
page—unless he is obliged to The scene is 
laid in Virginia at the manor house of Lord 
Fairtax, —Greenway Court—and every page 
is full of the life and spirit of the times when 
@éerge Washington was a boy and a visitor at 
the famous Court. One learns more of the 
boyhood of Washington and the influences 
which combined to mould his character than 
in all other books of him put together. Mr. 
Butterworth has woven stirring hunting ad- 
ventures into this book, and the spirit of the 
old plantation life, till the boys of ’9 will 
thrill under the recital as in reading tales of 
the olden knights. Teachers will find this 
book a great help in the preparation of exer- 
cises for the annual celebration of the birth- 
day of Washington as it brings fresh story 
material and selections for reading exercises. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY, CHICAGO. 


SONG STORIES FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. Ar- 
ranged by Mildred and Patty Hill. 


In this song book, or as the authors have so 
happily called it—a book of song stories — we 
have a collection of music and words that 
appeal to every true lover for their purity 
and high tone, and to every teacher of little 
children for their real fitness in words and 
simplicity in air and accompaniment. There 
are no jingles; the music is in great part from 
Mozart, and other well-known composers — 
among them Zelter, Spazier, and Kreutzer. 
The words are sweet and fresh, each song 
expressing some loving sentiment, some 
beauty of nature, some gentle thought sure to 
appeal to the little child. It is good to seea 
book of this qualityybrought into the school- 
room. Much is said nowadays, of a revolution 
in the reading books, a lifting of their stand- 
ard of excellence. Surely the authors of this 
music book believe in a standard of excel- 
lence for little tolks in music as well as in 
literature. 
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D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


My SATURDAY BirD CLass. By Margaret 
Miller, 107 pp. . 

This book is a story of a teacher who met 
a class on Saturdays to talk of birds and 
study their habits. The eyes of the children 
were opened to sharper observation by the 
weekly meetings, the questionings of the 
teacher and by the contact with other children 
interested in the same object. All the princi- 
pal birds were taken up at these meetings, 
and a fund of valuable information is fur- 
nished to any teacher who is wise enough to 
buy this book. It is fully illustrated with pic- 
tures of the best known birds, and the children 
are made to give the most of the information 
themselves, which is the best part of it. Notes 
drawn from Samuels’ “‘ Birds of New England 
and Adjacent States” and Cones’s ‘‘Key to 
North American Birds” are added to each 
chapter for the benefit of the teacher. Teach- 
ers should have a familiar acquaintance with 
this book before the first notes of the blue- 
birds herald the approach of spring. 


NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS. By 
M. Florence Bass. 


When the objects of Nature begin to ‘“‘ make- 
believe” to talk to children, they are always 
delighted to listen. This boak has many of 
these delightful talks by “‘ Cherry-bud,” “ Dan- 
delion,” ‘‘Peach-Tree,” etc., giving bits of 
science lessons that are absorbed by the lis- 
teners as soi] absorbs sunshine. Besides these 
are other reading lessons about spring plants, 
and summer fruitage that arouse the interest 
of children to observe for themselves and 
remember the facts, given them because 
of their enjoyment of the subject. 


LEAVES AND FLOWERS. By Mary A. Spear. 
103 pp. 


A book from the hand of Miss Spear, is 
already vouched for as a practical help in the 
school-room. The teacners who have found 
the leaf descriptions and illustrations to be 
insufficient in the ordinary works on botany, 
will find in this book, all that they will ever 
need in teaching the subject of leaves to chil- 
dren. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. By Benj. 
Y. Conklin. Principal of Grammar School No. 
2. Brooklyn, N. Y., 139 pp. 


This is a book for the teaching of language 
in the last two years of the primary course. 
The lessons are arranged under two heads 
‘Things to Notice” and “ Things to Do.” The 
book does not differ materially from many 
others of its class, and we are sorry to see so 
much space given to sentences fuil of blank 
lines. The mental development of the child 
would be better aided by allowing him to 
originate the complete sentence, than by giv- 
ing him pieces of sentences to be patched up. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE SCHOOL SINGER. A collection ot favor- 
ite songs, choruses and chorals tor schools, 
compiled by George A. Veazie, Supervisor of 
music in the public schools of Chelsea, Mass. 

This is not a book of exercises for small 
children but a collection of popular songs and 
choruses from “The Coda” and which are 
adapted for school use. The teachers who 
appreciate the influencé of song in the school- 
room as an uplifting, inspiring influence will 
gladly welcome this book, prepared by a 
teacher who knows the needs of the school. 
room. It will also be of special benefit to 
teachers who are looking for appropriate 
songs for special occasions and holiday fes- 
tivities. Washington’s birthday is close upon 
us, and Arbor Day, and Decoration Day are in 
the near future. For all these occasions “ The 
School Singer” furnishes spirited songs, full 
of the sentiment of the day. 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTNERS AND PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. By Sara E. Wiltse, are sent out by 
the same publishing hoase. 

So long as children say “Te)l me a story,” 
such books as this will be a boon to kinder- 
gartners, primary teachers and mothers. Miss 


Jan., 1894 


Wiltse is well known as the children’s good 
fairy and this little book of stories is only one 
more effort for the happiness of the little 
folks. Many of these stories are nature 
stories, and teachers who are looking for story 
helps in nature work will be glad of the aid of 
this book, though they will wish the stories 
were not quite so long. There is always a 
lesson hidden between the lines of these 
stories that teachers will know how to find. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD. 


PAPER AND SCISSORS IN THE SCHOOL-RooM. 
By Emily A. Weaver. 77 pp. 

Paper-folding and cutting have become a 
part of the legitimate work of the school-room 
in the early school years of the child. Maay 
teachers have never had any traifiimg in this 
kind of work and have a natural dread of this 
requirement in primary work. To help such 
teachers is the design of this book. Its lessons 
begin with the first year in school, growing 
gradually more difficult for higher grade work. 
It is full of illustrations of the progressive 
steps of the work, and clear directions are 
given for every new step to be taken. The 
book cannot fail to meet an evident need in 
primary work. 





SAMPLE LETTERS. 


EDUCATIONAL PuB. Co., 

For some time I have felt the need of a 
Graded Course in Supplementary Reading. 
I think you have what is wanted under title ot 
above. It is possible that the 30 volumes you 
advertise in POPULAR EDUCATOR be placed in 
each of the High Schools in the Chickasaw 
Nation. Something of the kind is, badly 
needed. 

Yours truly, 


Bloomfield Seminary, Kemp, Indian Ter. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 

“Spayd’s Manual of Commercial Penman- 
ship” received for which please accept my 
thanks. It tells the whole the story. Every 
teacher in the public schools should possess a 
copy. . 

The POPULAR EDUCATOR is up to date on 
penmanship as well as other branches of edu- 
cation. 

J.H. BACHTENKIRCHER, 
Sup’r Penmanship, LaFayette, Ind. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., 

Yours of the 1th ins’t and copy of “Drawing 
Simplified” mailed same date under separate 
cover, received. 

Please accept my thanks for the courtesy 
shown. Having seen your methodsin practi- 
cal use in Mr. B. R. Stevenson’s schoolroom 
and being much impressed with the results 
obtained through its use I desired to bring the 
work before our teachers at the County 
Teachers’ Institute. I may be able to secure 
a recognition of its merits and possibly its 
adoption. 

MILLIE J. COFFIN, 
Supt. of Schools, Dillon, Mont. 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. Co., 
. What will “‘Drawing Simplifield ” cost me 
per copy if I purchase forty copies? 

Please answer by return mail. Also, send 
me list of books and lowest prices for district 
libraries. 

R. L. DANIELS, Piedmont, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. CoO., 

We expect to make at once a complete 
change of reading matter for our grammar 
grades. In this connection our Text-Book 
Com. desire to examine your “American 
History Stories.” 


Supt. Schools, Me. 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. Co., 

I thank you for the McLellan’s “‘ Applied 
Psychology.” I am going through it very 
slowly and very carefully. So far Ishould not 
hesitate to say that it is by largest odds the 
best Applied Psychology among my books. 

E. C. BRANSON, 
State Normal and Industrial Col., Milledgeville, Ga. 





